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PREFACE 


TuIs volume was accepted as a thesis for the M.A. 
degree of the Queen’s University, Belfast. It 
is published with the hope that it may help to 
awaken greater interest in the study of Christian 
Ethics, a subject which the writer feels to be of 
profound importance to the Christian minister in 
facing the problems of present-day life. I am 
indebted to the Rev. J. A. Duke, B.A., and the 
Rev. R. Lee Cole, M.A., B.D., for their kindness 
in correcting the proofs. 


ERNEST W. YOUNG. 


GLENVILLE, TEMPLE GARDENS, 
RATHMINES, DUBLIN. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Christian Ethic « 


Fe 


(pp. 11-23.) 


The connexion between the Christian revelation and 
ethic is most intimate. There is no antagonism between 
Christian ethics and philosophical ethics. 

The Christian revelation is the self-revelation of God 
in the life of the Hebrew people, which culminated in 
the divine-human, historical person of Jesus Christ, and 
is perpetuated and developed by the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the human consciousness. 

The Christian consciousness is progressive in its nature ; 
so is the Christian ethic which is conditioned by it. The 
latter has not yet been fully interpreted or applied. 

The writers of the Old and New Testaments were in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit ; their writings give intrinsic 
evidence of divine influence and authority. 


CHAPTER II 


Religion and Morality 
eR er eae 
Religion is the true relationship of the human soul 


to God, Ethics deals with moral concepts such as 
‘right ’ and ‘ good.’ Formal religion may exist without 
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morality, but not true religion or enlightened theology. 
Morality is ultimately dependent on religion; ethics rests 
on a metaphysical basis; objective morality leads in- 
evitably to Theism. Comte attempted by his system 
of ‘ Positivism ’ to give a parely scientific and materialistic 
explanation of the universe ; but, after denying the place 
of religion, he was led to invent ‘ The Religion of Humanity,’ 
a crude religious system. Religious revivals have pro- 
duced moral transformation. Calvin’s message uplifted 
the social life of Geneva; the Methodist revival had 
manifold ethical results, 


CHAPTER III 


Motive and Dynamic: The Ethical Value of 
Christian Monotheism 
(pp. 42-68.) 


Christians believe in one God, the Creator of all things, 
who is essentially righteous; His character is a challenge 
to human creatures. He is a loving Father, whose mercy 
is specially revealed in Jesus Christ, whose ultimate purpose 
is to reconcile sinners to Himself. Those who respond 
to His gracious overtures are quickened in their affections ; 
the spirit of rebellion is crushed, and Christ becomes 
their Master and Lord. 

Several social virtues spring from the love of God. 
Altruism flows naturally from it, and is essential for the 
solution of social problems. Public spirit, courage, good 
citizenship, are included in altruism. Christ stated central 
principles which have gradually borne fruit in public life. 

Philanthropy and charity are essential elements in 
Christian civilization. It is unnatural to stifle pity. 
Christian self-sacrifice is not destructive of personal powers, 
nor does it lead to asceticism ; it is thus a marked contrast 
to Buddhism. Christ has always inspired self-sacrifice. 
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Forgiveness of injuries is a necessary Christian grace, 
and is of considerable social value. 


CHAPTER IV 


The Ethical Value of the Personal (Example of 
Jesus Christ 
nd 


(pp. 69-90.) 


The Incarnation was an act of divine humiliation, and 
is a powerful incentive to humility, which is a distinctive 
and basal Christian virtue. 

The sinlessness of Christ, despite His insidious tempta- 
tions, is full of moral inspiration. 

His character and teaching make a universal appeal. 
He was limited to no age or nation. He combines in 
His character a positive synthesis of inconsistent qualities, 
and thus reveals the wide scope of Christian virtue. 

Courage and gentleness are united in the altruism of 
Jesus. 

He combined the contemplative and the practical, and 
thus stood in a right relationship to the present material 
universe. 

He showed earnestness in matters depending on His 
will, but equanimity in those which are controlled by 
divine providence. 

He was reverent towards all that was good in the past, 
but independent in His passion for reality and progress. 

Sublimity and humility were shown by Him to be 
essentially one. 

Greek philosophers had a conception of this synthesis 
that was limited. They sought to combine opposite 
qualities in society. 

Christian ethics excels in the factor of concrete personal 
example. 
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CHAPTER V 


The Ethical Value of the Christian Faith in 
Immortality 


(pp. or—r11. “is 


Greek and Roman philosophers speculated much on 
immortality, but in the main their testimony is uncertain. 
The Hebrews were slow in attaining to this faith; Christ 
and His apostles express it with deep conviction, and 
assume its truth in their teaching. In its final issue it 
is a victory of faith. It has definite, if indirect, ethical 
value. 

It is necessary to the belief that the universe has an 
end which is absolutely good, and is a necessary corollary 
to the belief in a good God. If the present world is all, 
there is much insoluble incongruity. 


(a) Human life in this world, with its physical suffering 
and moral evil, is not an adequate end for the 
creation of the universe. 

(b) There is a very imperfect scheme of moral re- 
tribution in this world. This fact has led men to 
look for a future life. 

(c) There is much incongruity between man’s capacity 
and the duration of his life in this world. 

(d) It is unreasonable to think that the assurance 
of spiritual men should be utterly unfounded. 


Faith in immortality increases our estimate of the 
worth of the individual soul, and has inspired true 
altruism. 

The conception of ‘reward’ in Christianity is ethical. 
It involves the opportunity of completing virtue. 

The cruder conceptions of ‘heaven’ and ‘hell’ have 
educational value. 


THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC 


CHRISTIAN Etuics has been defined ‘as the science 
of morals as conditioned by Christianity.’ This 
will serve as a broad working basis for our study. 
Christianity has assumed so many forms, and 
may be viewed from so many aspects, that it is 
impossible adequately to define it. It may be 
roughly regarded as ‘that historical self-revelation 
of God which culminated in the person of Jesus 
Christ.’ To say with some ‘that it is the religion 
founded by Jesus Christ ’ overlooks the preparatory 
revelation of God through the patriarchs, priests, 
and prophets of the Hebrew people. Whilst 
Judaism and Christianity are in a sense distinct, 
it is almost impossible to appreciate the latter 
without a knowledge of the former. * 

The connexion between the Christian revelation 
and the Christian ethic is most intimate. For a 

1 Martensen, Christian Ethics, p. I. 

2‘ Israel in its history, in its ritual, in its ideal, is a unique enigma 
among the peoples of the world, of which the Christ is the complete 
solution’ (Bishop Westcott, Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 493). ‘The 
people of all other nations but the Jewish seem to look backwards, 
and also to exist for the present; but in the Jewish scheme every- 
thing is prospective and preparatory. Nothing, however trifling, 
is done for itself alone, but all is typical of something yet to come i 
(Coleridge). 

It 
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considerable period no distinction had been made 
by the Church between dogmatics and ethics; 
Scholasticism made no distinction. But it was 
eventually found that the moral consciousness 
of man must be free to. develop itself. Rothe 
regards it as an epoch-making event when George 
Calixtus constructed a moral philosophy independent 
of the Church. From that time onwards there 
gradually emerged the science of ethics and of 
Christian ethics. The circumstances connected 
with the Christian revelation preclude an abstract 
discussion of ethical problems, or classification 
of duties such as are found in the works of the 
Greek philosophers. What would have attracted 
interest on the Areopagus at Athens would have 
fallen on dull ears by the lake of Galilee. Still, 
there is a genuine science of Christian ethics; 
ethical problems are raised in Christian teaching, 
and a definite standpoint adopted towards them. 
The great ethical concepts of ‘good,’ ‘right,’ 
‘ought,’ ‘just,’ ‘true,’ are discussed in the 
Christian Scriptures. Christ’s teaching, as recorded 
in the Gospels, is mainly ethical; Paul and the 
other apostles face ethical problems in their efforts 
to apply Christianity to the civilizations of Greece 
and Asia Minor. The outlook of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures is mainly national and political, and concerned 
with the relations between Jehovah and His 
chosen people ; Moses was a great moral law-giver, 
and the prophets were preachers of righteousness. 
1 Theologische Ethtk, vol. i., s. 15, Anm. 2. 
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Christianity has always inspired a moral conscious- 
ness which is in need of definite guidance; the 
great Christian teachers have recognized and met 
that need. 

There is no antagonism between Christian ethics 
_and philosophical ethics. One finds its data in 
revealed truths regarding the character and 
purpose of God ; the other in normal human experi- 
ence. The questions which moral philosophers | 
debate, such as the freedom of the will, what 
things are good in themselves, the relation of 
egoism to altruism, are not to be ignored by students 
of Christian ethics. Such questions lie at the 
root of any true ethical theory, and familiarity 
with them is indispensable to a true appreciation 
of the Christian ethic. Jesus Christ faced the 
great moral questions which arise in the human 
consciousness, and much that He taught had its 
counterpart in the philosophy of ancient Greece 
and Rome. He did not cut himself adrift from 
all that went before Him, or foolishly ignore the 
moral attainments that men had reached. Whilst 
He gave a new emphasis to certain phases of truth, 
such as the inwardness of morality, the value of 
the milder graces, the spiritual purpose of human 
life, nevertheless He recognized that the natural 
must precede the spiritual, and be the basis upon 
which it rests.’* Hence there cannot be in 
Christian ethics any contradiction of the well- 


1‘ Howbeit that is not first which is spiritual, but that which is 
natural; then that which is spiritual’ (x Cor. xv. 46). 
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founded and generally accepted principles of 
philosophical ethics. Christian teachers may judge 
these in the light of their own ideal, but they 
cannot ignore them, and should be very slow to 
alter them; they are under an immense debt to 
moral philosophy for the light it has thrown upon 
the great problems connected with man’s moral 
consciousness. 

Since the Christian ethic is so closely related 
to the Christian revelation, it is necessary to have 
a true conception of the nature of the latter, and 
for this knowledge we are largely dependent on 
the Old and New Testament Scriptures. These 
represent Yahweh (or Jehovah) as entering into a 
spiritual covenant with the ancient Hebrew people, 
and communicating messages to them, which 
contained His will concerning them. He called 
Abraham apart from his surroundings and away 
from his home that he might have special fellow- 
ship with Him, and that through him eventually 
all the families of the earth should be blessed. * 

In the establishment of this covenant the initia- 
tive was upon the divine side, as, indeed, it ever is 
in the experience and life of Christianity. The 
patriarchs and prophets are not represented as 
reasoners, seeking after truth, but rather as persons 
who listened eagerly to the divine voice,* who were 
intuitive rather than philosophical, their business 

1Gen. xii. 1-9. 

2° God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets 


by divers portions and in divers manners, hath at the end of these 
days spoken unto us in His Son’ (Heb. i. 1, 2). 
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not so much to reason about God’s commands as 
to receive and obey them. 

In the historical person of Jesus Christ God 
made a final and perfect revelation of Himself to 
man. Before the light of the Incarnation all 

-former revelations fade away as the stars before 
the rising sun. In Christ God ‘emptied Himself, 
taking the form of a servant, being made in the 
likeness of men.’? A divine incarnation includes 
three points: perfect divinity, perfect humanity, 
and a perfect union between the two. Christ 
fulfilled these conditions, hence He is unique. He 
is not God simply, nor man simply, but God-man.? 
The revelation in Christ is not final in the sense 
that no further communication is required; the 
process is constant and progressive. The Holy 
Spirit continues and perfects the work of Christ.* 
He is called by various names, thus: the Spirit 
of Christ,‘ the Paraclete,* or Advocate, the Spirit 
of God.* He produces the Christian conscious- 
ness, and the Christian ethic is conditioned by 
this consciousness. 

There is in philosophical ethics what is known as 

1 Phil. ii. 7. 

2¢Tn Him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily’ (Col. ii. 9). 
‘Some things He doth as God, because His Deity alone is the well- 
spring from which they flow ; some things as man, because they issue 
from His mere human nature; some things jointly both as God and 
man, because both natures concur as principles thereunto’ (Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical Polity, iii. 3). 

3° He shall bear witness of Me’ (John xv. 26). 

* Rows vilin gs; Pets hy, 


§ John xiv. 16, R.v. marg. 
Sr Cor iin loser Petaive LA. 
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‘common-sense’ morality.:. It may be defined 
generally as the consensus of moral belief held by 
enlightened civilized communities. This ‘common 
sense’ is of great importance to the philosopher. 
The advocates of the different schools are anxious 
to have its support. Its verdict, however, is not 
final ; it is the philosopher’s duty to lead it, to help 
to form it. All moral progress has been stimulated 
by specially gifted individuals, who felt more in- 
tensely and thought more profoundly than their 
fellows. Yet the expert must hesitate before he 
diverges much from its considered judgement, and 
should never wantonly ignore it. 

There is a Christian communis sensus, or a 
Christian consciousness, which is the product of 
divine revelation in the soul of man. The Scrip- 
tures give us the record of that consciousness in 
some of the great spiritual epochs of history, an 
incomplete but valuable record. It gave us the 
Scriptures ; it is progressive in its nature, and is 
more enlightened to-day than ever before. The 
‘Spirit of truth ’* is ever guiding into truth. Christ 
did not commit His disciples to an infallible Church 
or to an infallible book, but to an infallible Spirit of 
truth. This is the only true security for infallibility. 
The Church might become unspiritual, the book 
suffer from wrong interpretation, but this Spirit is 
God, and He is the fountain-head of truth. 


1See Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics, Bk. iii. 
2‘ Howbeit when He, the Spirit of truth, is come, He shall guide 
you into all the truth’ (John xvi. 13). 
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The method of this divine-human contact is a 
deep, impenetrable mystery. There is much in 
the influence of one human spirit upon another that 
baffles analysis ; how much more that of the divine 
upon thehuman! The result is, however, apparent ; 
the Christian consciousness evidences itself in 
spiritual affection and insight. Where is it found? 
Primarily in the sanctified individual who has 
responded to the Spirit’s overtures, and whose heart 
has become His dwelling-place.? It is also found 
in the Christian Church, in its collective experience 
and testimony; not in any specific branch of the 
visible Church, but in the invisible Church of 
Christ which is composed of all true believers in 
Him. The Roman Catholic and Greek Churches 
come under this head; they include within their 
fellowship many spiritual men, and in their doctrine 
much that is truly Christian. The divisions of 
the visible Church weaken its testimony. Thus 
Catholicism differs widely from evangelical Protes- 
tantism. One emphasizes priestly rite; the other 
the possession of the life of God in the soul. Still, 
this collective consciousness is much less fallible 
than that of the individual. The Christian con- 
sciousness exceeds in its area the boundaries of 
the visible Church, for the Spirit is at work in the 
world at large. There is a ‘Church on the 


1‘ The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but knowest not whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so 
“is every one that is born of the Spirit’ (John iii. 8). 

2‘ But ye are not in the flesh, but in the spirit, if so be that the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you’ (Rom. viii. 9). 


B 
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pavement’ of which many spiritual and Christlike 
men are members. They are impoverished by their 
alienation from the Church, and she suffers likewise 
because of it. The Socialist propaganda is to a 
large extent aloof from the Church, yet many 
Socialists have a real respect for Christ: and His 
teaching and a genuine love for their fellows. The 
attitude of mind, however, which makes a cleavage 
between Christ and His Church is unwarranted, 
and contrary to the teaching of Scripture,* yet 
many good people have adopted it. 

The Christian consciousness is progressive,‘ and 
the ethic which is conditioned by it is progressive 
too.s This ethic has never yet been fully inter- 
preted or applied. Christ stated great principles 
of universal love and truth, but He left the ex- 
pansion of these to succeeding ages. For instance, 
the law of love affirms that we are to promote the 
good of all men, the good of one being considered as 


1*No man can say Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy Spirit’ (z Cor. 
xii. 3). 

2‘ He that loveth his brother abideth in the light’ (x John ii. 10). 

3 * Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the church, 
and gave Himself up for it’ (Eph. v. 25). ‘And I also say unto 
thee, that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build My church ; 
and the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it’ (Matt. xvi. 18). 

4‘That has always been the law of the history of religion. What 
in one generation is a living truth of faith, becomes in later genera- 
tions a mere dead formula, part of the religion learned by rote, with 
which living faith has to do battle upon new issues ’ (Robertson Smith, 
Prophets of Israel, p. 370). 

5‘ The Christian law is the embodiment of the truth for action 
in forms answering to the conditions of society from age to age. The 
embodiment takes place slowly, and it can never be complete ’ (Bishop 
Westcott, Pres. Add. to C.S.U., Manchester, November 25, 1895). 
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of equal intrinsic value with the like good of any 
other ; but our conception of what that good con- 
sists in is ever enlarging. The progress of scientific 
knowledge not alone provides new means for the 
attainment of good, but also enlightens us as to its 
true nature. The implications of Christ’s teaching 
are continually growing. The Church has pro- 
gressed slowly in her appreciation of ‘the mind 
of Christ.’? Practices which were thought right a 
century ago are now considered wrong, and the con- 
trary also istrue. Christianity must be judged not 
by its effects merely, but by its admitted and obvious 
tendencies. In the practical affairs of nations we 
have only had an approximation to the standard of 
the Christian ethic. Thoughtful men recognize that 
it is the goal to which things are tending, but that 
the time is not yet ripe for its fulfilment. There is 
little wisdom in the insistent cry raised during the 
Great War that Christianity has failed ; it has never 
yet been fully tried. Most influential statesmen 
to-day confess that they are striving after the 
practice of the Christian law, and that justice and 
peace will not prevail until it is adopted. There 
are many hindering things; there is the element 
of unenlightened opinion in Christian lands, and 
also the dark background of non-Christian nations. 
Christ’s laws are absolute and ideal, and presuppose 
the realization of the kingdom of God.’ 


1] have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now’ (John xvi. 12). 21 Cor. ii. 16. 

3‘ For the kingdom of God is not eating and drinking, but righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost’ (Rom. xiv. 17). 
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The question of the inspiration of the Scriptures 
is closely connected with that of divine revelation. 
The writers were inspired by the Holy Spirit, and 
furnished, under His influence, a history of the 
Hebrew nation, through whom Jesus came, an 
account of His life and teaching and that of His 
apostles. If we premiss that the inspiration of the 
Scriptures is effected by the Spirit and truth of 
God, any general definition will suffice. Thus, 
‘inspiration is exaltation, quickening of ability, 
stimulation of spiritual power; it is uplifting and 
enlargement of capacity for perception, compre- 
hension, and utterance, and all under the influence 
of a thought, a truth, or an ideal which has taken 
possession of the soul.’ It was important that a 
record should be kept of the truths which God had 
revealed to man. Human memory is unreliable ; 
hence oral tradition had to give way to sacred writing. 
We are profoundly indebted to the Jews for the 
reverence they bestowed upon their ancient re- 
ligious manuscripts. The essential thing, however, 
is the revelation itself. Christianity is not a book 
religion like Mohammedanism. The Koran is 
supposed to be an earthly copy of a heavenly 
original. The Bible is a translation of ancient 
manuscripts, in which there are many flaws, 
and the various translations are manifestly im- 
perfect. Still, these imperfections do not mar to 
any great extent the genuine spiritual influence 
that it has had in every generation. That 

Clarke, Outline of Christian Theology, p. 41. 
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influence is a powerful proof that it is divinely 
inspired. 

The writers of the Bible were inspired rather than 
the writings; ‘We have this treasure in earthen 
vessels.’ The Spirit conveyed truth through the 
natural faculties of memory and reason. The 
divine and the human interpenetrate; each is 
distinct, yet each is in indissoluble union with the 
other. We have here a similar mystery to that of 
the incarnation of Jesus Christ. The admission of 
the human element, whilst it imparts reality and 
life to the writings, at the same time makes 
fallibility possible. The writers were limited to 
the knowledge of their time in history and science. 
Nevertheless the books exalt and reveal God, 
and thus give intrinsic evidence of divine authority. 
Some writers were more fully inspired than others, 
their spiritual insight keener, their feeling more 
intense Most of the psalmists were men of 
exceptional devotion, and their writings are on 
a lofty spiritual plane. The Book of Proverbs 
is, in the main, a collection of wise sayings, and 
does not thrill with the same spiritual emotion 
as the Psalms. The same writer was at one time 
more inspired than at others. * 

The authority of the Scriptures is that of the 
spiritual truth which they convey. The teaching 
of Christ challenges the soul as that of no other 
teacher. Paul underwent a marked spiritual de- 
velopment, and his later Epistles appeal to the 


% 3 Cor. iv. 7 2See 1 Cor. vii. 6, 40, and Gal. i. 12. 
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spiritual consciousness much more than his earlier 
ones. The Bible gives internal evidence that it 
is a book of God; remarkable sayings meet the eye 
on almost every page. ‘In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.’? ‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’* These 
are words of spiritual insight and power. Professor 
Denney quotes with approval the words of Robert- 
son Smith on this subject: ‘If I am asked why I 
receive the Scriptures as the word of God and as 
the only perfect rule of faith and life, I answer, with 
all the fathers of the Protestant Church, Because 
the Bible is the only record of the redeeming 
love of God; because in the Bible alone I find God 
drawing near to man in Jesus Christ, and declaring 
to us in Him His will for our salvation. And this 
record I know to be true by the witness of His 
Spirit in my heart, whereby I am assured that none 
other than God Himself is able to speak such words 
to my soul.’ ¢ 

The spiritual man has no doubt regarding the 
authority of the Scriptures. Deep calls unto deep; 
the revelation of God in the book corresponds 
to the revelation of God in the soul. This is a doc- 
trine of the divine message to man rather than of the 
text of Scripture ; but we must be content with it. 
The writings are too varied to be accounted for by 
any single and uniform process. How can we cover 


1 Compare the Epistle to the Romans with the First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians. 

* Gen. i. x. * Matt. v. 8. 

4 Studies in Theology, Lect. ix. 
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with one definition the Psalms and the Book of 
Judges, Job and the Epistle to the Romans? In 
dealing with Christian ethics the Bible shows what 
the Christian ethical standpoint is, and the grounds 
on which it is based. 


Such complex questions as ‘ date’ and ‘ authorship ’ are omitted, 
as having no special relevance ; besides, opinion on these matters, to 
be of any value, involves years of specialized study. We simply 
accept the ‘canon’ of Scripture as it stands. The quotations are 
taken from the Revised Version, except where otherwise indicated. 


II 
RELIGION AND MORALITY 


THE former chapter has shown the close connexion 
between the Christian revelation and the Christian 
ethic; hence a discussion of the relation between 
religion and morality may help us towards a truer 
perception of the distinctive features of Christian 
ethics. Rashdall says that in ethics ‘ we are dealing 
with such a large and fundamental aspect of ultimate 
reality that it is practically impossible to deal with 
it thoroughly without taking a very important step 
towards the determination of our attitude towards 
reality as a whole’ The moment we begin to do 
this we come into the realms of metaphysics and 
religion. It is impossible to keep out of these 
realms ; thither is the ultimate drift of our thought. 

Religion has been defined as ‘ the life of man 
in his superhuman relations ; that is, in his relation 
to the Power that produced him, the Authority 
that is over him, and the unseen Being with whom 
he is capable of communion.’: It is that element 
in the soul of man which links him on to the unseen, 
spiritual order ; an emotion founded upon a belief 


* Theory of Good and Evil, vol. iL, Pp. 93. 
® Clarke, Outline of Christian Theology, p. x. 
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regarding God and the universe. The-religious man 
is the man who adopts the right attitude towards 
the universe; who has the true perspective in life, 
and the proper estimate of the values of things; 
who knows and appreciates the things which are 
good in themselves. All the faculties of human 
nature have a place in religious experience. The 
emotions are quickened and transformed ; rever- 
ence and love grow in the soul; the intellect has 
its place in the belief of religious truth, in the appre- 
hension of God, His character, and His claims upon 
His creatures; the will is vitally affected, and is 
brought into more or less complete submission to 
the will of God. The varieties of religions are so 
great, and the diversities of religious experience so 
manifold, that one cannot be very specific in these 
matters. ' Morality, like religion, involves the adop- 
tion of a right attitude towards the universe ; but 
it is not the same thing as religion. Both generally 
exist in conjunction, but there is a vital distinction 
between them. In religion there is a positive 
recognition of the supernatural, a relationship with 
the infinite, a divine communication to the soul 
which, whilst it baffles analysis, is yet most real and 
precious to those who experience it. Religion 
exists on a higher level than morality, and lifts a 
man to a more sublime plane; it brings the sun- 
light of eternity down amidst the fleeting shadows 
of time. 

The knowledge of morality is best attained 
by a study of its scientific exposition. Ethics has 
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been defined as ‘the science or study of what is 
right or what ought to be, so far as this depends on 
the voluntary action of individuals.’ In a sense 
this is a realm quite apart from that of religion ; 
it relates to such moral concepts as ‘ right,’ ‘ ought,’ 
‘ duty,’ ‘ good,’ which have a meaning for practically 
all men, whether they pass beyond them into meta- 
physics or not. Though there is a practical side 
to ethics, which deals with the application of moral 
principles in the home, the state, business relation- 
ships, and the whole round of life, nevertheless to 
define ethics as ‘the science of conduct’? is most 
inadequate. Ethics deals with moral theory as well 
as practice, and is, in the main, a normative science, 
concerned with what ought to be rather than with 
what actually is. On its theoretical side it em- 
braces such questions as the freedom of the will, 
the origin and nature of moral judgements, the 
ultimate end of human life. 

Theology examines and classifies spiritual data ; 
ethics, moral data. Though the same facts may 
happen to come into both sciences, they are viewed 
from different standpoints. In ethics duties are con- 
sidered from the standpoint of free-will and human 
responsibility ; in theology, from that of the divine 
revelation and decree. 

Some types of religion may exist without 
morality. Thus the individual may seek for 
that condition of quietism in which man seeks to 


1Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 4. 
2 See Mackenzie’s Manual of Ethics, p. 1. 
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express his utter dependence upon God. We find 
this in the mystic absorption of Buddhism, in which 
feeling, thought, and will are utterly repressed ; 
God is all, and man is nothing. In this case man 
ceases to be a moral agent, and has no responsibility. 

The tendency to formalism has always existed in 
Christianity: to substitute religious ceremonies 
for moral practice. The Hebrew prophets de- 
nounced the priests for this substitution’; Christ’s 
quarrel with the Pharisees arose in the same con- 
nexion.? There were false teachers in St. Paul’s day 
who perverted the doctrines of grace, and taught 
that men should continue in sin that grace might 
abound, that they were emancipated by the gospel 
from the obligation to keep the moral law; these 
were the predecessors of the Antinomian party of 
Johannes Agricola in the German Reformation. But 
though such perversions of the Christian gospel may 
sound plausible, they are utterly false. St. Paul’s 
position regarding the relation between faith and 
works is that, though we are justified solely by 
faith, yet faith acts by love and produces works. 
St. James is not really in opposition to Paul in his 
emphasis on works; he. is thinking not so much 
of our justification before God as in the sight of 


1° To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto Me? 
_ . . Cease to do evil: learn to do well; seek judgement’ (Isa. i. 11, 
16,0 57). i 

ey Aa unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye tithe 
mint and anise and cummin, and have left undone the weightier 
matters of the law, judgement, and mercy, and faith’ (Matt. xxiii. 23). 

See Rom. vi. 1. 
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men, of the evidences of the genuineness of our 
faith. Some amazing instances occur even in Christian 
circles of persons who combine intense religious 
fervour with grossly immoral conduct. Such a com- 
bination is difficult to explain. The prevailing 
tendency, however, is to judge the worth of a 
religion by its power to produce a healthy morality. 
If ecclesiastical leaders had spent more time in 
promoting morality, and less in disputing about 
theological dogmas and ecclesiastical distinctions, 
religion would have a greater influence in the world 
to-day. 

Emphasis of moral principles purifies religious 
doctrine from crudity. The moral consciousnessis, on 
the whole, more sane than the exclusively religious, 
and less likely to run into extravagance and fanati- 
cism ; if the development of the latter outruns that of 
the former, it is good for neither. False conceptions 
of God and of His dealings with men have been 
discarded through the influence of moral feeling 
and healthy judgement. In the development of 
Christian dogma this interaction has been most 
marked. A strange idea prevailed in the early 
ages that the ransom in the Atonement was paid 
toSatan. Gregory of Nyssa (A.D. 395) propounds it 
thus: Satan had acquired certain rights over man, 
which must be extinguished by moral means, and 

+“ We reckon therefore that a man is justified by faith apart 
from the works of the law’ (Rom. iii. 28). ‘Ye see that by works a 
man is justified, and not only by faith. . . . For as the body apart 


from the spirit is dead, even so faith apart from works is dead’ 
(Jas. ii. 24, 26). 
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Christ offers His human soul in exchange for these 
rights. Satan, unaware of His divinity, gladly 
accepts; but as soon as Christ’s divinity comes 
into the realm of sin and death it shatters them. 
Thus Satan is really deceived by the greater guile 
of Jesus Christ. Anselm (A.D. 1109), Owen, and 
others refuted this heresy by pointing out that it 
was God’s law, not Satan’s, which had been broken ; 
but the moral feeling of later ages made such a 
doctrine as Gregory’s for ever impossible. The 
great changes that have come over our ideas of 
‘ Propitiation ’ and ‘ Satisfaction’ to God, ‘ Future 
Punishment ’ and ‘ Election,’ are further instances. 

The dependence of morality upon religion is a 
matter of fundamental importance, and one on 
which there exists a great diversity of opinion. In 
a superficial sense, morality may be said to exist 
without religion. There may be ‘a false self- 
dependence, a free-will lacking foundation.’* Some 
men of undoubted moral excellence disown religion, 
and deny its value; but they are indebted to it 
nevertheless. Their natures are the work of the 
Divine Creator who fashioned them in His image ; 
and their high-toned morality is an intrinsic evi- 
dence of that fact. In their consciences they are 
illuminated by ‘the light which lighteth every 
man coming into the world.’* The moral atmo- 
sphere in which they live, and from which they draw 


1 Great Catechism, xxvi., Eng. Trans. ‘Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers,’ 2nd series, v. 495. ; 

2 Martineau, A Study of Religion, vol. 1, p. 20. 

4 John i. 9; see Rom, ii, 14, 15. 
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their high ideals and standards, is conditioned by 
religion, and largely produced by it. All that these 
men lack is a frank recognition of the source from 
which their goodness springs. They borrow without 
acknowledgement, and, despite their elevation, this 
is an imperfection in them—in fact,a deception ; in 
the realm of literature the practice is known as 
plagiarism. The popular cry, ‘Give us morality 
without religion,’* is not based on reason, and when 
examined will not stand investigation. 

Ethics, the science which deals with morals, must 
rest on a metaphysical basis. It is not on the same 
footing as a science like geometry. One deals with 
triangles, circles, and such objects; the other 
ultimately involves the human soul, human passions, 


1“ There are men,’ says Naville, ‘ whose beliefs have all been de- 
stroyed, while their conscience, like a solitary pillar, stands upright 
among the ruins. The phenomenon presented by these virtuous 
persons fills us with reverence and wonder. They are, properly 
speaking, the miracles of that Divine Goodness whose name is never 
on their lips. If there is a man on earth who ought to fall on his 
knees, and shed warm tears of gratitude, it is one of those who, while 
he means to deny God, has yet been endowed by providence with 
so lively a feeling for the noble and the pure, with so strong an aversion 
for evil, that his sense of duty stands firm and upright without any 
other supports’ (Luthardt, The Moral Truths of Christianity, pp. 21, 
22), 

2“ Tt is morality alone which can unite men, but on one condition, 
that it be emancipated from all religious and metaphysical belief. 
This alone will give an immovable and catholic basis of morals— 
that its principles be sought not in systems, but in the natural con- 
science’ (M. Caro, Problémes de Morale Sociale, p. 10). 

** The result of history proves that the two, religion and morality, 
are assigned to each other, that their truth is only found in their 
union. . .. That alone is a vigorous morality which arises from 
true religion’ (Luthardt, The Moral Truths of Christianity, p. 19) 
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and individual liberty, matters which raise 
purely metaphysical problems. Geometry is com- 
plete in its own world; theories of space do not 
vitally affect it ; it is the same for all intelligences, 
and its conclusions are verifiable apart from any 
metaphysical theory. Such verification is not 
possible in ethics ; its theories lean upon meta- 
physical postulates for which there is no such thing as 
‘mathematical demonstration. Physics as a science 
is complete in itself, yet in a real sense one cannot 
have a perfect conception of the world it deals 
with without studying the larger universe revealed 
by astronomy. In the same way ethics deals with 
a well-defined order of things, but an order not 
complete in itself. It is through religion that we 
get the best ultimate explanation of morality and 
the highest inspiration to its practice. Plato 
wisely recognized the place of religion in his ideal 
State. ? 


1‘In geometry there are no questions of the nature of the will, 
of the nature of reason, or of the existence of God. It simply takes 
the idea of extension as found in the human mind, studies the idea 
and reasons from it. It draws hence a science perfectly distinct 
and complete, with its own axioms and definitions. ... Meta- 
physical questions as to being and purpose lie at the root of all science 
which deals with man as its object, and every moral theory is either 
found to imply the previous settlement of such questions or to attempt 
theirsettlement ’(Tulloch, Modern Theories of Philosophy and Religion, 
PP. 242, 244). 

2‘ But to Apollo, the god of Delphi, there remains the ordering 
of the greatest and noblest and chiefest things of all. Which are 
they? he said. The institutions of temples and sacrifices, and the 
entire service of gods, demigods, and heroes. He is the god who sits 
in the centre, on the navel of the earth, and he is the interpreter of 
religion to all mankind’ (The Republic of Plato, Jowett’s trans., 4. 
427 A.)3 see 5. 461E., 469 A., 7. 540B). 
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The true basis upon which ethics rests is the 
objectivity of moral law. If moral laws are simply 
subjective, i.e. merely one’s feeling of approbation or 
disgust, then my feeling may differ from another’s, 
and there can be no moral authority, no sense of 
duty, no imperative ‘ought.’ What we mean by 
an objective moral law is that it is part of the ulti- 
mate nature of things, on a level with physical law. 
We cannot conceive of an objective moral law 
without an objective moral intelligence. ‘Ought’ 
has no meaning except for a mind ; it has no signifi- 
cance for sticks or stones. So we are led logically 
upwards from our own feeling of moral obligation 
to the theistic explanation of the universe. * 

Some efforts have been made to get rid of religion 
in the interests of morality. One concrete case 
is worthy of special attention, because it is typical 
of many others. The genius of the French nation 
has always been of a realistic type. Frenchmen 
think in the concrete; questions of humanity 
have interested them more than _ ontological 
problems of Being and Essence. Hence it was 
natural that in the time of a social revolution in 
France a great Frenchman should propound a 


1° The belief in God was found to be essential to the logical justifi- 
cation of that idea of objective validity which is implicit in the moral 
consciousness, at least in the higher stages of its development. The 
idea of God may, no doubt, in particular persons of strong moral 
convictions, not only not be explicit, but may be formally denied. 
The tendency, however, of its denial is, and must be, in the long run 
(since all men are in some degree rational beings, with a desire for 
rational self-consistency) to weaken or destroy belief in objective 
morality’ (Rashdall, Theory of Good and Evil, vol. ii., p. 250). 
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sociological scheme. Auguste Comte lived in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. He was a 
sensitive and irritable man, whose life-story is full 
of romance. His system of Positivism may be 
reckoned a characteristic polity of the scientific 
mind in its effort to frame a view of the universe. 
'He brought into his polity the defects as well as 
the virtues of the scientific mind. His writings 
are monotonous, and his disciples set forth his 
views with more clearness than he does himself. 
Positivism defines itself as ‘The Religion of 
Humanity,’ which sets man on the throne of the 
universe, and makes him the sole object of worship. * 
It attracted and won the support of a considerable 
number of the leading minds of this country. 
Richard Congreve, John Stuart Mill, Professor 
Clifford, E. S. Beesly, Cotter Morrison, George Eliot, 
Frederic Harrison, and G. H. Lewes are included 
1‘ Nothing can be more evident than that from the first Comte’s 
aim’ was to construct a polity on the basis of science. This polity 
did not at first wear the aspect of religion, but the transition was 
inevitable. A doctrine which furnished an explanation of the world, 
of man, and of society, which renovated education, and organized 
social relations, above all which established a spiritual power, was 
in all its chief functions identical with a religion’ (G. H. Lewes, 
History of Philosophy, p. 637). 
2¢A helper of men outside Humanity the truth will not allow 
us to see. The dim and shadowy outlines of the superhuman Deity 
fade away slowly from before us; and as the mist of His presence 
floats aside, we perceive with greater and greater clearness the shape 
of a yet greater and nobler figure of Him who made all gods, and 
shall unmake them. From the dim dawn of history, and from the 
inmost depths of every soul, the face of our father man looks out upon 
us with the fire of eternal youth in his eyes, and says, ‘‘ Before Jehovah 
was, I am’’’ (Professor Clifford, quoted in Modeyn Substitutes for 
Christianity, by P. M. Muir, p. 103). 


Cc 
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amongst its disciples. Comte held that in the 
development of mankind there are three stages. 
First, the theological, in which worship is offered 
to God or the gods; man asks after causes, and 
regards all effects as the production of supernatural 
agents. Second, the metaphysical stage, in which 
the human mind is groping after ultimate truth. 
Third, the positive, in which the search for the un- 
attainable is abandoned, and the real and the prac- 
tical form the exclusive occupation of the thoughts.* 

But the fact that religion will not be banished 
never found ampler verification than in Positivism. 
Comte himself practised a course of austere religious 
observances, and spent several hours each day in 
prayer. His worship was not confined to humanity 
at large; he paid special adoration to a departed 
friend, Madame Clotilde de Vaux, such as the most 
devout Roman Catholic has never paid to the Virgin 
Mary. He laid down rules for his disciples which 
no religious communion could surpass for minute- 
ness. The supreme object of worship is the great 
being ‘ Humanity,’ the sum of human beings past, 
present, and future. The emblem of this great 


1°In the name of the past and of the future, the servants of 
Humanity, both its philosophical and practical servants, come forward 
to claim as their due the general direction of the world. Their object 
is to constitute at length a real providence in all departments, moral, 
intellectual, and material. Consequently they exclude once for all 
from political supremacy all the different servants of God, Catholic, 
Protestant, or Deist, as being at once behindhand, and a source of 
disturbance’ (Comte, Lectures on the General History of Humanity, 
delivered on October 19, 1851). 

2° This Humanity is not all the human beings that are or have 
been. It is a living, growing, and permanent organism in itself, 
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being is a woman at the age of thirty with her son 
in her arms. This emblem is to be placed in all 
temples of Humanity and carried in all solemn 
processions. There are prayers to Guardian Angels, 
a Trinity, Humanity, the World, and Space; nine 
sacraments, a priesthood, a calendar in which every 
day of the Positivist year is dedicated to some 
personage, 558 in all. 

Though it is aside from the context to criticize 
this ‘ Religion of Humanity,’ it may be well to point 
out something of its absurdity. 

(a) The conception of ‘ Humanity ’ is too abstract 
and vague to arouse enthusiasm or kindle devotion. 
Comte recognized the need in religion of an objective 
power with irresistible claims and authority ; but 
he failed to supply it. As Principal Caird points 
out, ‘ There is no such thing in reality as an animal 
which is no particular animal, a man or humanity 
which is no individual man; it is only a fiction 
of the observer’s mind.’ Dean Page Roberts says 
we might as well speak of ‘Caninity’ as a great 
being apart from all individual dogs, or ‘ Bovinity ’ 
apart from all individual oxen. It is impossible 
to have even a mental image of this‘ Humanity’; it 


as Spencer and modern philosophy establish. It is the active stream 
of human civilization from which many drop out into that oblivion 
and nullity which is the true and only hell’ (F. Harrison, Creed of 
a Layman, Pp. 72). 

1‘ Religion must, in the first instance, place the man under the 
influence of some external Power possessed of superiority so irre- 
sistible as to leave no sort of uncertainty about it’ (Comte, Posttive 
Polity, quoted by Mr, Harrison, Contemporary Review, November, 
1875). 
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is a meaningless abstraction, so shadowy that it 
could have very little influence on the human 
mind. 

(5) Many of the men and women who compose 
this great being are wicked, and therefore utterly 
unworthy of worship ; some deserve merely detesta- 
tion and blame. Worship of these would not 
inspire high morality ; its tendency on the ordi- 
nary man would be to produce utter laxity and 
degradation. 

(c) This religion has no solace or comfort for the 
commonplace individual. It may suit a few learned 
men who wish to clothe the dry bones of Agnosticism 
with some tissue of religious emotion. But can it 
assure the lowly, who are utterly unconscious of 
the réle they are playing in the drama of humanity, 
that their sorrows are known and pitied? Not- 
withstanding the dictum of Mr. J. S. Mill, the 
ordinary man does crave for a providence to watch 
over him. 

(d) All that is good in Positivism is found in 
Christianity in a more approved form. The worship 
of the God-man provides the truest incentive to the 
love of humanity. In Jesus Christ we see humanity 
at its highest; the fact of the Incarnation is the 
greatest seal of dignity that it has ever received. 


1 J. S. Mill declared that though he entertains ‘ the strongest objec- 
tions to the system of politics and morals set forth’ in Comte’s Systéme 
de Politique Positive, that treatise has ‘ superabundantly shown the 
possibility of giving to the service of humanity, even without the 
aid of belief in a providence, both the physical power and the social 
efficac of a religion’ (Utilitarianism, p. 49). 
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The true love of humanity is the love of its perfect 
embodiment in Jesus Christ. 

It is a strong confirmation of the view that 
morality is ultimately dependent on religion that 
Comte had to introduce religion into his sociology, 
-even after he had started with an utter denial of it.? 
His conception of religion is a travesty, but it is the 
key-note to his whole system. 

Dr. Stanton Coit, in his book National Idealism 
and a State Church, begins, like Comte, by denying 
the supernatural in every shape and form, but ends 
by inventing a religion and formulating an elaborate 
form of worship.* These instances go to show that. 


1°Tt is the love not of all men, nor yet of every man, but of the 
man in every man’ (Seeley, Ecce Homo, Ed. xiii., ch. 13, p. 145). 

2“ There seems to be something like the irony of fate in the un- 
conscious process by which Comte, the enemy of theology, should 
be led in the end to set up a worship as the last word of Positivism. 
The faiths of the past are dead and done with; but after all man needs 
some kind of religion, and the goddess of Humanity is enthroned 
in the place of the old, and a priesthood and cult as elaborate as those 
of the Roman hierarchy instituted’ (Alexander, A Short History 
of Philosophy, p. 556). ‘Shadows and figments as they appear to 
us to be in themselves, these attempts to provide a substitute for 
religion are of the highest importance, as showing that men of great 
powers of mind, who have thoroughly broken loose not only from 
Christianity, but from natural religion, and in some cases placed 
themselves in violent antagonism to both, are still unable to divest 
themselves of the religious sentiment, or to appease its craving for 
satisfaction’ (Goldwin Smith, ‘ Proposed Substitutes for Religion,” 
Macmillan’s Magazine, vol. xxxvii.). 

3 Tulloch, discussing Agnosticism, says: ‘ It is a mere impertinence 
of morbid intellectualism to tell man, on the one hand, that there 
is no being superior to himself, and, on the other hand, that his highest 
instinct is that of worship. If we believe there is no God, the honest 
thing is to say so, and to be done with the idea of worship altogether ” 
(Modern Theories in Philosophy and Religion, p. 229). 
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morality, to be living and permanent, must have 
religious sanction and inspiration. 

The close connexion between religious revivals 
and improved morality is revealed by a study of 
history. 

Generally speaking, religious revivals have re- 
sulted in an increased sense of the value of the in- 
dividual, improved social conditions for the poor, 
a purified family life, a higher status for women and 
children, reduction in such immoral practices as 
drunkenness, adultery, and gambling. Lecky points 
out that Christianity especially promoted philan- 
thropy and chastity. The Protestant Reformation 
was a genuine revival of morality as well as of 
religion. Error and superstition had corrupted 
the faith of the Roman Church. Luther, Zwingli, 
Calvin, and Knox, were raised up by God to bring 
about a restoration to the simple faith of the New 
Testament. They saw with wunerring instinct 
that a man’s relationship to God determines his 
ideal of conduct. Justification by faith in Jesus 
Christ alone, the true doctrine of the Word of God, 
the universal priesthood of believers, were to them 
vital conceptions of religion. Who can deny that 
the Reformation changed the political and social 
life of Europe? True, the Anabaptist and Socinian 
movements were unethical; but they arose from 
perversions of truth, and were mere extrava- 
gances. The improvement in the town of Geneva 


1 See History of European Morals from Augustine to Charlemagne, 
wol, ii, pp. 274, 331, 334. 
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under Calvin’s rule was a typical instance of 
moral reformation. Before his entry the town was 
grossly immoral; superstition and licentiousness 
abounded; two rival parties, the Mamelukes 
and the Confederates, rent society in twain and 
produced hopeless confusion. Calvin saw that 
infidelity lay at the root of the wickedness, and 
proclaimed the sovereignty of God. His command- 
ing personality and the urgency of his message 
attracted attention; the people were stirred to 
their depths, and the moral atmosphere was trans- 
formed. Undoubtedly it was the spiritual message 
of Calvin that wrought the change. 

The eighteenth century in Britain was character- 
ized by gross infidelity and materialism. The 
Protestant Reformation in England lacked spiritual 
power. Puritanism had become involved in political 
intrigue, and had sadly degenerated. The literature 
of the time voiced the prevailing scepticism.* 


1‘ The learning of the Renascence period had penetrated into 
the town, and also the Italian pagan licentiousness. The aristocratic 
party were notorious for bad living. The Bishop’s palace and the 
castle of the Duke of Savoy were both scenes of the most shameless 
excesses, and these evil examples had made the townspeople very 
corrupt. The lower clergy followed the example of their superior. . . . 
The people of Geneva, impetuous and disorderly, unaccustomed 
to restrain themselves. ... It is unquestionable that during his 
rule in Geneva the character of the city became altogether changed. 
The city which had been one of the most frivolous and licentious 
in Europe became the cradle of Puritanism, French and Dutch, English 
and Scotch. Dances and masquerades were unknown; the taverns 
and the theatre were empty ’ (Lindsay, The Reformation, pp. 55, 56, 63), 

2¢ When a man says in my presence,‘‘I believe this as I believe 
the creed,” everybody bursts out laughing’ (Montesquieu, Pensées 
diverses). Butler writes: ‘It is come, I know not how, to be taken 
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Bolingbroke,“ Collins, Tindal, Toland, and Swift 
railed against Christianity. Public men, such as 
the Duke of Marlborough, Bolingbroke, Shrewsbury, 
and Halifax, were bought and sold for bribes. 
Fashionable society in London was as corrupt as 
that of Versailles, and it lacked the extreme decency 
with which French politeness veiled its iniquities. 
The Mohawks insulted modest women ; gin-drinking 
became a mania. The Society for the Reformation 
of Manners aimed at repressing vice by legal 
measures, but met with scant success. 

The conversion and work of the Wesleys and 
Whitefield is one of the romances of British history. * 
Charles Wesley trusted in Christ on May 21, 1738; on 
the following Wednesday his brother John found peace 
through simple faith in Jesus Christ.2 Out of these 
conversions sprang the evangelical revival of the 
eighteenth century. Open-air preaching, in which 
godly laymen took a prominent part, and classes for 
Christian fellowship were leading features of the 
movement. The doctrines which they preached 
were repentance of sins, justification by faith, and 
for granted by many persons that Christianity is not so much a subject 


for inquiry as a principal subject for mirth and ridicule.’ (See Fitchett, 
Wesley and his Century.) 

1Lecky, writing concerning John Wesley’s conversion, says: ‘It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that the scene which took place at 
that humble meeting in Aldersgate Street forms an epoch in English 
history.’ 

** About a quarter before nine, whilst he was describing the change 
which God works in the heart through faith in Christ, I felt my heart 
strangely warmed, ... and an assurance was given me that He 
had taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of 
sin and death’ (John Wesley, Journal). 
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holiness of heart and life. The revival was accom- 
panied by scenes of deep emotion, and these emotions 
crystallized into magnificent ethical results. The 
conditions of the country were exceptional. Be- 
tween 1750 and 1800 the population of England 
increased from six to nine millions. The people 
flocked from the country districts to the cities and 
towns. Competent and impartial critics tell us 
that the revival saved England from the throes 
of a bloody revolution, and that social improve- 
ment, philanthropy, better legislation, and education 
were inspired by it.* 


1° The Methodists themselves were the least result of the Methodist 
revival. . . . In the nation at large appeared a new moral enthusiasm, 
which, rigid and pedantic as it often seemed, was still healthy in its 
social tone, and whose power was seen in the disappearance of the 
profligacy which had disgraced the upper classes, and the foulness 
which had infested literature ever since the Restoration. But the 
noblest result of the religious revival was the steady attempt, which 
has never ceased from that day to this, to remedy the guilt, the 
ignorance, the physical suffering, of the profligate and the poor... . 
The passionate impulse of human sympathy with the wronged and 
afflicted raised hospitals, endowed charities, built churches, supported 
Burke in his plea for the Hindoo, and Clarkson and Wilberforce in 
their crusade against the iniquity of the slave traffic’ (J. R. Green, 
Short History of the English People, pp. 720, 721). ‘ Not only did 
numerous conversions take place, but the general standard rapidly 
rose; manners were softened and improved, and a thirst for know- 
ledge imparted. Kingswood, Cornwall, Staffordshire, Northumber- 
land, in the course of a few years ‘witnessed a marvellous reformation 
amongst the population of miners and colliers. . . . Modest cottages, 
wearing an air of comfort and order, gradually replaced the hideous 
hovels where formerly many families herded together pell-mell.... 
As they rose in the scale of morals, the lower classes necessarily exerted 
an influence on the upper’ (Matthew Leliévre, Life of Wesley, pp. 
27 E272) 


III 


MOTIVE AND DYNAMIC; 
THE ETHICAL VALUE OF CHRISTIAN 
MONOTHEISM 


THE principles of Christian Ethics have much that 
corresponds with other ethical systems; but the 
theological background in which they are set, and 
from which they draw their inspiration, is absolutely 
unique. It embraces the following essential doc- 
trines: belief in a personal God, the Creator of 
all things ; His revelation in His Son Jesus Christ ; 
the presence of the Holy Spirit amongst men; and 
the immortality of the human soul. These con- 
stitute the principal motives and the chief dynamic 
of the Christian ethic; they make a universal 
appeal, and are adequate for the production of 
the highest morality. 

Christians believe in one God. This truth was 
fundamental in Judaism, and distinguished the 
Hebrew people from the other nations around them. 
The fuller revelation of the Trinity in New Testa- 
ment times did not alter the fact of God’s unity. 
Christ endorsed the statement made by Moses, 
‘Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord is 
one.’? The threefold personality of God as Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit does not destroy the central 
fact that He is still one Person. The use of the term 

* Mark xii. 29; see Deut. vi. 4, 5. 
42 
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‘person’ in this connexion has led to a great deal 
of perplexity, but it is used for lack of a better. 
Personality is the highest form of existence we know: 
if we knew of a higher, we would have no hesita- 
tion in ascribing it to God. He possesses the 
qualities of personality—consciousness, feeling, in- 
telligence, will; but it does not necessarily follow 
that these are limited in Him as they are in us. 
All difficulties in understanding the doctrine of the 
Trinity would disappear if we had an adequate 
conception of divine personality.* 

Theism asserts God’s transcendence over the uni- 
verse, Pantheism emphasizes His immanence, but 
denies His transcendence. The first article of the 
Apostles’ Creed is the basis upon which all the 
others rest. God is the creator, sustainer, and con- 
troller of all things in the universe ; the Father of 
all men. This is the great dominant fact of the 
Christian religion, the basis of its theology, the 
inspiration of its ethics. * 

1* When we say that God is personal, we do not mean that He 
is localized by mutually related organs ; that He is hampered by the 
physical conditions of human personality. We mean that He is 
conscious of distinctness from all other beings, of moral relation 
to all living things, and of power to control, both from without and 
from within, the action of every atom and of every world. . . . There 
is a Pantheism which obliterates every trace of divine personality, 
which takes from God consciousness, will, affection, emotion, desire, 
presiding and overruling intelligence. But such Pantheism is better 
known as Atheism’ (P. S. Menzies, Sermons, ‘Christian Pantheism’). 

2‘ This sense of divine personality, little understood but profoundly 
felt, has been the dominant factor in the spiritual development 
of Christendom. It has affected... the national histories no 
less than the individual lives of those who have hitherto proved them- 
selves the progressive races of the world’ (Illingworth, The Docirine 
of the Trinity, p. 149). 
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God is essentially righteous in character. The 
Hebrew patriarchs conceived of Him as a just judge 
who sat in authority over all men, rewardéd them 
for right conduct, and punished them for wrong. ? 
In the Mosaic dispensation God was conceived of 
as a law-giver; obedience of His law was the 
ultimate moral standard; the people trembled at 
His presence.? He gave the Decalogue to Moses 
to give to the people.» The prophets saw the 
truth of God’s righteousness in an ampler light ; 
the implication of His laws became more truly 
moral, His judgements more searching and pene- 
trating. The holiness of God (and holiness includes 
righteousness) was the first great spiritual im- 
pression which Isaiah received; the vision of that 
holiness was ever before him, and gave the key 
to his prophecy. The same is true of Ezekiel 
and Jeremiah.* Christ, whilst He emphasized 
the gentler aspects of God’s character, did not 
overlook His righteousness; the Father was per- 
fect.1. The apostles emphasized the same truth. St. 
Paul teaches that the rationale of the Atonement is 

+* Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?’ (Gen. xviii. 25). 

2° And they said unto Moses, Speak thou with us and we will hear ; 
but let not God speak with us, lest we die’ (Exod. xx. 10). 

5“ And God spake all these words, saying, I am the Lord thy God, 
which brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage. Thou shalt have no other Gods,’ &c. (Exod. xx. 1, 2, 3). 

** And one cried unto another, and said, Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord of Hosts’ (Isa. vi. 3). 

5‘ I am the Lord, the Holy One in Israel’ (Ezek. xxxix. 7). 

** But, O Lord of Hosts, that judgest righteously ’ (Jer. xi. 20). 


** Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect’ 
(Matt. v. 48). ‘None is good save one, even God’ (Mark x. 18). 
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found in the essential righteousness of God, who 
could not allow sin to go unpunished.: This is a 
truth of far-reaching ethical importance; though 
it was more prominent in the ethics of Judaism, it 
is nevertheless essential to the Christian ethic. ? 
Men have always been inclined to associate their 
ideas of justice, truth, and purity with the God 
whom they worship.* His righteousness challenges 
them.‘ The fear of Yahweh made a _ powerful 
appeal to the ancient Jews, acted as a continual 
restraint, checked their idolatry, and made them a 
select people in the truest sense of the term. 
Matthew Arnold extols the righteousness of Israel,* 
and thus indirectly pays a tribute to Israel’s God. 
Morality in this case was ‘touched by emotion,’ 
an emotion of the right type; in fact, the only 


1‘For the showing, I say, of His righteousness at this present 
season: that He might Himself be just, and the justifier of him that 
hath faith in Jesus’ (Rom. iii. 26). 

2° He that doeth righteousness is righteous, even as He is righteous ’ 
(22 job 11:7); 

3¢ The authority of religion in almost every historic form has been 
the authority of an unseen Power—a living will, capable of rewarding 
the good, and punishing the wicked. Moral unity has been sought 
in the acts of this will made known in some definite law or revelation. 
It has been, in short, a power above nature, or a metaphysical power 
ruling in the realms of the unseen as well as of the seen ; which has 
formed the basis both of morals and of religion’ (Tulloch, Modern 
Theories in Philosophy and Religion, p. 232). 

4*For I am the Lord your God: sanctify yourselves therefore 
and be ye holy; for I am holy’ (Lev. xi. 44). 

5‘ As long as the world lasts, all who want to make progress in 
righteousness will come to Israel for inspiration, as to the people 
who have had the sense of righteousness most glowing and strongest ; 
and in hearing and reading the words Israel has uttered for us, carers 
for conduct will find a glow and a force they could not find elsewhere.’ 
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emotion which is truly capable of producing it.? 
The Hebrew Yahweh is much more effective in this 
respect than a cold-blooded abstraction, a ‘ Power 
not ourselves making for righteousness.’ 

He (M. Arnold) writes much in praise of righteous- 
ness,? and for this we are profoundly grateful ; but 
Christianity alone has solved the question as to how 
it may be maintained and developed on the earth.* 
The Christian conception of righteousness is not a 
mere objective ideal. Through the influence of 
the Holy Spirit it becomes an accomplished fact 
in human life; He creates a desire in the heart, and 
imparts strength for the fulfilment of that desire. 

God is a loving Father; love is essential to 
His nature.t There is nothing in His love to 
contradict His righteousness; it includes His 
righteousness, and inspires it. We take this aspect 
second in order, not because it is secondary in 


1‘It is not easy to exaggerate the increase of emotional intensity 
which the moral law acquires when the reverence for it fuses inex- 
tricably with a feeling of reverence for a person who is conceived 
of as essentially and perfectly good’ (Rashdall, Theory of Good and 
Evil, vol. ii., p. 259). 

2* But ponder righteousness and practise virtue. . . . Knowledge, 
magnanimity, and energy are universally binding.’ 

8‘ God fulfils His purpose for us not by the old impossible method 
of exacting a righteousness that could not be rendered, but by the 
new and practicable method of imparting a righteousness which 
could be received, and which could and should be none the less our 
righteousness because not ours, but God’s in us’ (Du Bose, The Gospel 
in the Gospels, p. 69). ‘The Spirit that comes from God as His 
appears in us as ours’ (Du Bose, zbid., p. 31). ‘ Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled’ (Matt. 
v. 6; see Rom. viii. 11). 

4‘ God is love’ (x:John iv. 8). 
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importance, but because it followed the other 
in time of revelation. Divine Fatherhood must 
be understood with all its ethical implications ; 
the true Father is King and Judge as well as 
Guardian. ? 

In Jesus Christ we see the fullest expression 
of Divine Fatherhood. He came amongst men 
as the visible embodiment of the invisible Father ;? 
His whole attitude towards them is an evidence 
of the genuine love of God. The shameful death 
upon the cross was the last extremity to which 
love could condescend. Christ identified Himself 
with the sin and sorrow of humanity, and, as was 
inevitable, His heart was broken. The ultimate 
purpose of the Atonement was the reconciliation * 
of God’s erring children. It was the abounding 
energy of the Father’s love which provided the 
Saviour.‘ ‘ Milton’s picture of an angry God being 
placated by His Son, who offers Himself as a ransom,' 
is utterly unscriptural, and has caused endless 
confusion in Christian circles. 

Those who respond to the claims of divine love 
pass through a spiritual change by which their 

1° For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father, from whom 
every family in heaven and on earth is named’ (Eph. iii. 14, 15). 

2° He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father’ (John xiv. 9). ‘ Who 
is the image of the invisible God’ (Col. i. 15 ; see Col. i. r9 and ii. 9), 

2° To wit, that God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself’ 
(2 Cor. v. t9). ‘And you, being in time past alienated and enemies 
in your mind in your evil works, yet now hath He reconciled in the 
body of His flesh through death’ (Col. i. 21, 22). 

4* For God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son’ (John iii. 16). 

5 See Paradise Lost, :Bk. iii. 
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whole inner life is revolutionized.t Henceforth 
Jesus Christ becomes the central object of their 
affections. * 

St. Paul’s testimony may be taken as typical of 
Christian experience at its best. He was a man of 
superior education and ability, and of strong 
personality ; yet from the day when Christ revealed 
Himself to him on the journey to Damascus? his 
heart was changed, his outlook upon life trans- 
formed, his sense of values revised.‘ Dr. Chalmers’ 
famous sentence, ‘ The expulsive power of a new 
affection,’* is a good definition of Christian ex- 
perience. 

Christianity makes a unique appeal to the 
affections and emotions of man. Stoicism sought 
to suppress the emotions; fear, love, anger, joy, 
had no place in the virtuous lifes The wise man 
will do in accordance with reason what the less 
wise man does from emotion. Stoic apathy 
required the suppression of the altruistic as well 

1‘ Wherefore if any man is in Christ, he is a new creature: the 
old things are passed away; behold, they are become new’ (2 Cor. 
Vi 27). 

2° Paul, a bondservant of Jesus Christ’ (Rom. i. 1, marg. R.v.). 

3 Acts ix. 3-9. 

4¢T have been crucified with Christ; yet I live; and yet no longer 
I, but Christ liveth in me; and that life which I now live in the flesh 
I live in faith, the faith which is in the Son of God, who loved me, 
and gave Himself up for me’ (Gal. ii. 20). ‘ Howbeit what things 
were gain to me, these have I counted loss for Christ. Yea verily, 
and I count all things to be loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus my Lord’ (Phil. iii. 7, 8). 

5 Commercial Discourses, Disc. ix. 


¢* There is no reason why thou shouldst be angry; pardon them, 
they are all mad’ (De Beneficiis, v. 17). 
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as the egoistic passions. Hume taught that reason 
should be the slave to the passions; Christ that 
they should be guided into holy channels and 
devoted to noble purposes. ‘Grace,’ as Augustine 
insists, ‘does not annihilate nature but restores it, 
lifts it to new levels, and renders it all that it is 
capable of becoming.’? 

Here we come to the chief distinction of 
Christianity: it faces the fact of original sin,? 
and provides a remedy for it. Some systems 
seek to explain it away ; some accept it, and merely 
adopt a policy of despair. * 

We find, for example, a lofty and austere system 
of ethics in Seneca, Plutarch, and Marcus Aurelius ; 
but notwithstanding this the general condition of 
society is represented in Juvenal’s satires as low and 
debasing. It was almost destitute of institutions 
of a moralizing kind, and devoted toinhuman and 
brutal amusements. 

Sin may be broadly defined as opposition to 
the will of God ; it manifests itself in disobedience 


1Aug., De spir. et :litt., xlvii. 

2¢Tf man was not made for God, how is it that he can only be 
happy in God? And if he is made for God, how is he so opposite 
to God?’ (Pascal, Pensées, p. tre. ii, art. 1-4. 

3° We may be sure that neither therapeutics nor moral training 
will ever turn the bad into the good, the evil constitution or character 
into the vigorous and moral. . . . There is no remedy for a bad heart, 
and no substitute for a good one. Good men, like poets, are born, 
not made’ (Cotter Morrison, The Service of Man, p. 213). ‘ But what 
when they will not listen, or are of less noble nature, he should apply 
correction and punishment, and banish utterly those who are 
incorrigible’ (Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, Peters’ trans., Bk. x. 
IO). 


D 
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to His law in thought, word, or deed. It is not 
the mere absence of goodness; it is a positive spirit 
of lawlessness. In conquering this spirit divine 
love wins a signal triumph. Through repentance 
and faith the rebellious soul is reconciled to God ; 
obedience becomes no servile thing, but the 
spontaneous outcome of adoring affection. The 
soul is brought into an atmosphere vibrant with 
exalted feeling and tender emotion’; the highest 
altitudes of thought, desire, and will become 
_possible. 

Aristotle, at the end of his Nicomachean Ethics, 
faces the problems of the dual nature of man, and 
the vital distinction between theory and practice, 
but is unable* to solve them. Christianity alone 
has a remedy for the recalcitrant will and the 
depraved nature ; it can cleanse the human heart 
from the dominion of evil desire. 

This appeal to the affections of man determines the 


1 Johniiii. 4; v.17; Jas. iv. 175; Prov. xxiv. 9. 

2‘ Devotion is retirement from the world He has made to Him 
alone; it is to withdraw from the avocations of sense, to employ 
our attentions wholly upon Him as upon an object actually present, 
and to give full scope to the affections of gratitude, love, reverence, 
trust, and dependence, of which infinite power, wisdom, and goodness 
is the natural and only adequate object’ (Butler, Sermon xiv., upon 
‘The Love of God’). 

3‘Now that we have treated sufficiently, though summarily, of 
these matters, and of the virtues, and also of friendship and pleasure, 
are we to suppose that we have attained the end we proposed? Nay, 
surely the saying holds good that in practical matters the end is not 
a purely speculative knowledge of what is to be done, but rather 
the doing of it. ... The character then must be already formed 
so as to be in some way akin to virtue, loving what is noble, and hating 
what is base’ (Peters’ trans., pp. 346, 347). 
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foundation of Christian character : ‘ Create in mea 
clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within 
me, + is a fundamental Christian prayer ; the need of 
inward purity is primary. The greatest command- 
ment of all is a demand for a properly directed 
_affection.2 M. Arnold was right in making the 
‘inwardness of true morality’ one of the char- 
acteristic thoughts of Jesus.* Plato saw the need 
of the person becoming a law‘; Christ supplied 
it. 

By His emphasis of the inwardness of virtue 
Christ fulfilled (filled out) the implications of the 
principles of Jewish law. The old law had for- 
bidden murder; the new, malicious thought, and 
so on, for the whole round of morality. This was 
a real step in moral progress—in fact, a great 
transition ;. the view-point is peculiar to Christian 
ethics. Rashdall points out that ‘ Aristotle makes 


Ps) lt 56; 

2‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart’ (Matt. 
Xxii. 37). 

3‘ Tf therefore thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of 
light’ (Matt. vi. 22; see Jer. xxxi.33). ‘ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
thereis liberty’ (2 Cor.iii.17). Andcompare‘ How very different is that 
grudging, slavish way of keeping the commandments that is contriving 
always how to pass the test by being exactly up and even with them. 
The true keeping is different; that of a bodyguard; that which 
is free as love is, not that which is in bonds looking after the jot and 
tittle because it must. It is the noble form of duty, which thinks 
not of what is to be feared, but of what is treasure to be lovingly 
guarded’ (H. Bushnell, Forgiveness and Law, p. 105). 

4‘The philosopher or theologian who could realize to mankind 
that a person is a law, that the higher rule has no exception, that 
goodness, like knowledge, is also power, would breathe a new religious 
life into the world’ (Introduction to Plato’s Pohiticus). 
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the value of morality consist chiefly in the rpoatpeors 
but réAea dper) implies both intention and act, 
and he is wholly incapable of conceiving that a 
man may be liberal who has little or nothing to 
give. The saying of the widow’s mite is quite 
beyond his ken. Plato in this connexion showed 
more penetration than Aristotle, but not so much 
as Jesus Christ. 

There are several social virtues which spring from 
the love of God in the human heart, and which thus 
derive their inspiration from Christian monotheism. 
Love is the central emotion of the Christian ethic. 
Jesus Christ,? St. Paul,* St. Peter, and especially 
St. John,* emphasized its sovereignty. The love of 
our neighbour follows directly from the love of God, 
and is one of the chief ways in which it expresses 
itself*; altruism is ever the outward expression 
of divine love.? Nietzsche attacks the Christian ethic 
on this point®; according to him the essence of 
Christianity is selfishness. Robert Blatchford,° 

1 Conscience and Christ, p. 102. 

2 Luke. x. 33. 3 Gal. v. 22; 1 Cor. xiii. 4x Pet. ii. 17. 

5 x John iv. 17, 20, 21; iii. 14. 

6 y John iv. 20. 


7 (Altruism is the principle of living and acting for the interests of 
others.) 

8‘ Noble morality is classic morality, the morality of Greece, of 
Rome, of Renascence Italy, of ancient India. But Christian morality 
is slave morality im excelsis. For the essence of Christian morality 
is the desire of the individual to be saved; his consciousness of power 
is so small that he lives in hourly peril of damnation and death, and 
yearns for the arms of some saving grace’ (F. Nietzsche, by A. R. 
Orage, p. 53). 

®‘ They have never learned to love, to think, to trust. They have 
been nursed and bred and swaddled and fed on fear. They are afraid 
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who may be regarded as typical of a certain anti- 
Christian school of thought in England, hurls the 
same accusation, and says that selfish, craven 
fear rather than love is the supreme Christian 
motive. Such representations are an utter travesty 
of Christianity. Self-regarding desires undoubtedly 
influence some in their approach to Christ; but 
these persons are only Christian in so far as they 
outgrow them, and learn ‘to love, to think, to 
trust.’ These charges are characteristic of many 
that are made against Christianity; they attack 
a bogey, something that is not Christian, and then 
proceed to set up in its place a thing that is truly 
Christian, and call it by a newfangled name. 

The second great commandment according to 
Christ: doés not exclude the place of self-love ; 
it assumes it. The duty of loving one’s neighbour 
springs from the truth that each individual soul 
possesses an intrinsic value. There is a true balance 
in the Christian law; unlimited altruism involves 
inevitable contradiction. 

The ‘altruistic spirit’ is one of the chief con- 
tributions that Christianity offers towards the 
solution of the tangled social and economic problems 
that perplex thoughtful men to-day. Society can- 
not exist as an organism without it. A knowledge 
of sociological and economic principles is necessary 
to those who deal with these matters, and who 


of death, they are afraid of truth, they are afraid of human nature, 
they are afraid of God’ (The Clarion, March 3, 1905). 
1‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ (Mark xii. 31). 
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would wisely guide the currents of thought in 
relation to them; but in the working out of all 
practical schemes altruism is essential. 

There are many sides to the question of inequality ; 
in its ultimate issue, however, it is a moral problem. 
Inequalities of birth; and gifts are inevitably 
fixed by the Creator; but there are others 
which are the outcome of covetousness and greed, 
and these foster unrest and discontent. * 

The spirit of greed is the ultimate social problem ; 
conditions and customs may vary, but selfishness 
remains. The love of one’s neighbour is the true 
antidote for this social evil; it inspires a passion 
for justice and equity in society. Any attempt at 
social reconstruction which ignores the necessity of 
this radical change from selfishness to altruism in 
the individual, is doomed to failure. Christianity 
begins with the individual, and works through him 
out into all the avenues of society. 


1‘To me it seems beyond question the spread of altruism is the 
most important consummation in the progress of social evolution. 
Altruism, indeed, is more important than Socialism itself. Given 
universal love for man, and we should have something better than 
Socialism itself’ (R. Blatchford, Alirwism, p. 6). 
2Charles Kingsley depicts a hungry crowd around the gateway 
of a castle crying, 
‘ Bread! Bread! Bread! give us bread; we perish!’ 
The merchant appears with his mules laden with corn, but he wants 
three times its value. He says: 
‘Not a penny less— 
I bought it on speculation—I must live— 
I get my bread by buying corn that’s cheap, 
And selling where ’tis dearest. Mass, you need it, 
And you must pay according to your need.’ 
‘ The Saint’s Tragedy,’ 11. 7. 
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Objections have been brought against the Christian 
ethic on the ground that it has not promoted public 
spirit, patriotism, courage—in fact, any of the 
sturdy, manly virtues.1 These attacks are un- 
warranted. ‘ Public spirit’ is a form of altruism, 
a most necessary and practical form; Christian 
altruism includes it. 

It is quite true that Christ emphasized the milder 
graces. They needed emphasis at the time; in 
fact, they always need it. The sterner graces had 
been much spoken of by the teachers of Greece 
and Rome; but there is nothing in Christian 
morality which undervalues them. Judaism was 
rooted in the national and political life of Israel ; 
questions of statecraft and diplomacy were ever 
before the minds of its religious leaders. Christ 
did not on any occasion fail to fulfil the rightful 
demands of citizenship ; He was loyal to the control 
of the State, and taught loyalty.2 When the 
didrachma or half-shekel was demanded for the 
temple treasury, He paid for Himself and Simon 
Peter. St. Paul conceived the State to be a 
divine institution, existing for the upholding of 


1*In a really humane and civilized nation there should be, and 
there need be, no such thing as poverty, ignorance, crime, idleness, 
war, slavery, hate, envy, pride, greed, gluttony, vice... . But this 
is not a humane and civilized nation, and never will be while it accepts 
Christianity as its religion. . . . These are my reasons for opposing 
Christianity ’ (Blatchford, God and my Neighbour, ix., p. 197). 

2°Render unto Caesar the things which are Cacsar’s, and unto 
God the things that are God’s’ (Mark xii, 17). 

3 Matt. xvii. 27. 
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right and the punishment of wrong. St. Peter* 
writes in the same strain. This teaching is 
specially significant in that it enjoins obedience to a 
foreign power which the Jews hated. St. Paul made 
good use of his Roman citizenship on several 
occasions, and prided himself in its distinction and 
privilege. Christian teachers recognize the spiritual 
authority and function of the State.s It may be 
asked, Why did Christ and His disciples not throw 
themselves into a work of national agitation and 
reform? There were many grievances in their 
time. Those, however, who are truly acquainted 
with the purpose of His work on earth do not need 
to ask such a question. Christ looked out upon the 
people of all time, rather than upon those of His 
own particular age. 


1“ Let every soul be in subjection to the higher powers: for there 
is no power but of God; and the powers that be are ordained of God. 
Therefore he that resisteth the power, withstandeth the ordinance of 
God. . . . Render to all their dues ; tribute to whom tribute is due; 
custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour to whom 
honour’ (Rom. xiii. 1, 2, 7). See Titus iii. r. 

2x Pet. il, 13° 

8 Acts xvi. 38, xxii. 25. “Acts xxi. 39. 

5° He who gave our nature to be perfected by our virtue willed 
also the necessary means of its perfection. He willed, therefore, 
the State; He willed its connexion with the source and original 
archetype of all perfection’ (Burke, Reflections on the Revolution in 
France, vol. ii., p. 115). ‘ Though in its actual constitution the State 
is an ordinance of man, it yet has a function to fulfil in the providential 
order; it is concerned not with material interests, but with human 
life as a whole—life which has a spiritual basis and an ideal end... . 
On the other hand, the State is consecrated by the mere fact that it is 
charged with the protection of personality, which in Christian eyes 
is of absolute value and dignity’ (Ottley, Christian Ideas and I deals, 
PP. 327, 328). 
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He aimed at a million. What matter if he missed an unit! 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 

His hundred’s soon hit ; 

This high man, aiming at a million, 

Misses an unit. 
Christ stated fundamental moral principles which 
_ were destined to bear fruit in succeeding ages. 

The Early Christian Church was not in a position 
to attack such an institution as slavery, even if 
it had seen its intrinsic evil. Paul entreats Philemon 
to receive Onesimus, a runaway slave, that he might 
‘have him for ever’'; but he was to be more than 
a servant, ‘a brother beloved.’ This was a marvel- 
lous advance on the spirit of the age. 

Most of the social schemes which were drawn 
up at this time were inspired by pure fanaticism. 
In later days we saw the overthrow of the 
wild plans of the French Revolution, Russian 
Nihilism, and’ Irish Fenianism. Had this spirit 
prevailed, the Early Church would have been pledged 
to the absolute and immediate prohibition of slavery, 
and would have advocated universal revolt, the 
results of which course would have been similar 
to those of Rome’s servile wars. Such fanatics, in 
all probability, would have chosen some rigid and 
extreme political ideal, and, in binding themselves 
to it, would have prevented the adoption of Chris- 
tianity by other nations, or its adaptation to the 
immensely varied circumstances of our modern 
world. The greatness of Christ is shown as clearly 
by what He did not teach as by what He did. The 


1 Philem. i. 15, 16. 
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Christian consciousness of to-day is not lacking in 
patriotism and courage. Members of the various 
Churches responded splendidly in connexion with 
the Great War. Under Christian influence the mean- 
ing of ‘ courage’ has developed ; and now includes 
fortitude in suffering and loyalty to conscience. 
The courage of the early Christian martyrs was most 
remarkable. Christ was a true hero, and His 
followers have in every age sought to catch His 
spirit. * 

Philanthropy and charity are closely related to 
Christian altruism. The Old Testament prophets 
felt a keen compassion for the poor, at a time when 


** Men seemed to be in love with death. Believing with St. Ignatius 
that they were ‘‘ the wheat of God,” they panted for the day when they 
should be ground by the teeth of wild beasts into the pure bread of 
Christ’ (Lecky, History of European Morals, vol. li., p. 107). 

*“ Let those who think that the doctrine of Jesus Christ is contrary 
to the welfare of the State produce such soldiers and officers as that 
doctrine has enjoined them to be ; let them give us such administrators, 
husbands, wives, parents, children, masters, servants, kings, judges ; 
men So punctual in their payment of public dues, so honest in enacting 
them, as the Christian doctrine enjoins them to be. Then let them 
venture to assert that Christianity is injurious to the republic; or 
rather let them no longer hesitate to acknowledge that this doctrine, 
if duly observed, is the great safeguard of the State’ (Augustine, Ep. 
ad Marcellinum, xxxviii. 15), Speaking of the courage of Christian 
soldiers in the recent war, Dr. H. L. Stewart writes : ‘Is not their loyalty 
to the trust that their King has given them made all the surer if they 
feel themselves in the presence of a higher King, charged with a re- 
sponsibility such as no earthly State can impose? Was not the psalm 
and prayer around Cromwell’s camp a grim omen for the enemy on the 
morrow? Have we not proved on many an awful field that there 
is no arm so strong to smite as the arm that is nerved by faith; no 
civic spirit so intense as the spirit that looks to a more abiding city ; 
no courage so enduring as the courage that sees Him who is invisible? ’ 
(Nietzsche and the Ideals of Modern Germany) 
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such feelings were not common or popular; the 
later Isaiah: surpassed Plato and Aristotle in this 
respect, though he lived a century before them. 
Christ showed that the needy have a real claim upon 
us. ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive’ 
is the statement of a fundamental Christian principle. * 
The parable of the Good Samaritan® is typical of 
much of the teaching of the New Testament. The 
philanthropic spirit has entered deeply into Christian 
civilization. Lecky, whose authority and impar- 
tiality on this subject are unquestioned, testifies 
to its value.t It is a wonderful contrast to the 
cruelty and severity of other civilizations.’ All our 
great philanthropic institutions have the stamp of 
Christ upon them ; He built our hospitals, orphan- 


1¢TIs not this the fast that I have chosen? ... Is it not to deal 
thy bread to the hungry ? ” &c. (Isa. viii. 6, 7). 
2 Acts XX. 35. 3 Luke x. 33. 


4In summing up his discussion of European history from Augustus 
to Charlemagne he says: ‘ We have traced the course of progress 
or retrogression in many fields of social, political, and legislative 
life, have watched the cradle of European Christianity, examined 
the causes of its triumph, the difficulties it encountered, and the 
priceless blessings its philanthropic spirit bestowed upon mankind’ 
(History of European Morals, Bk. ii., p. 274). 

5‘ JI do not forget that there were asylums for the insane amongst 
the Moslems, and that in ancient Egypt, in India, in China, and even 
in Mexico, we find dispensaries (although only one is recorded in 
Greece). But these remedial institutions were not the dominant note, 
or characteristic of any type of civilization before Christ’ (Knight, 
The Christian Ethic, p. 94). ‘ There was an altar of pity at Athens 
mentioned by Pausanias, and alluded to in a passage of Statius (Theb. 
xii. 481). Cicero regarded pity as a virtue. There is evidence of a 
marked growth of humanitarian and charitable feeling in the age of the 
empire. Seneca, e.g., speaks of the gladiatorial contests as “ mera 
homicidia’?’ (see Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, 
Bk, ii., chs. 1 and 2). 
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ages, asylums. Hospitals for lepers are now a 

permanent institution of Christian missions. 
Nietzsche attacks this feature of Christian morality, 
and derides its sympathy and compassion. We 
can hardly believe that this is the same man who 
attacked its selfishness elsewhere. The two attacks 
cancel one another, and show that his hatred of 
Christianity was so intense that he did not take 
pains to understand its meaning. 

Butler shows that compassion is as much a 
law of our nature as physical hunger; in refusing 
to respond to its call we are violating ourselves just 
as if we starved our bodies. To yield to pity is 
to fulfil one of the true functions of human life. 
It is requisite in society as being the only avenue 
of approach that the poor and indigent have to us. 
Wisely guided compassion benefits the soul of the 
person that feels it, brings joy to both giver and 
receiver, and promotes goodwill in society. Callous- 
ness, its opposite, is a hateful quality. 

Before Nietzsche lived to express his venomous 
spleen and frame his ridiculous objections,= 


1“ Neither is affection at all a weakness; nor does it argue defect, 
any otherwise than as our senses and appetites do; they belong to 
our condition of nature, and are what we cannot do without. ene 
This affection may plainly be a restraint upon resentment, envy, 
unreasonable self-love; that is, upon all the principles from which 
men do evil to one another’ (Butler, Fifteen Sermons; at the Rolls 
Chapel, sermon ‘ Upon Compassion,’ pp. 49, 58). 

2“ Christianity has sided with everything weak, low, and botched ; 
it has made an ideal out of antagonism to all the self-preservative 
instincts of strong life’ (F. Nietzsche, by M. A. Mugge, p. 57). ‘The 
weak and the botched shall perish; first principle of our humanity. 
And they ought even to be helped to perish, What is more harmful 
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Butler had answered them in a manner that com- 
mends itself to reasonable people. Pure egoism is 
unnatural and self-contradictory ; our benevolent 
instincts are as truly human as our self-regarding, 
and much more difficult to cultivate. Hence Chris- 
tianity has conferred a real boon upon civilization by 
this emphasis and inspiration. 

Self-sacrifice is a fundamental Christian virtue ; 
but there has been a good deal of misunderstanding 
as to what it really implies. There are two things 
we can positively say it is not; and in discussing 
these some light may be thrown upon the problem 
of what it is. 

I. Self-sacrifice is not ascetic in its nature or 
tendency. Lecky shows the large place that asceticism 
has had in European morals, and he emphasizes its 
manifold evils. Renunciation of the flesh and of 
the world are central conceptions of many of the 
religious orders of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The Capuchins, Dominicans, Franciscans, Trappists, 
Jesuits, and several others are each in a measure 
ascetic. 

In the case of a man like Tolstoy we find self- 


than any vice? Practical sympathy with all the botched and weak— 
Christianity ’ (F. Nietzsche). 

1‘ There is perhaps no phase in the moral history of mankind of a - 
deeper or more painful interest than this ascetic epidemic. A hideous, 
sordid, and emaciated maniac, without knowledge, without patriotism, 
without natural affection, passing his life in a long routine of useless 
and atrocious self-torture, and quailing before the ghastly phantoms 
of his delirious brain, had become the ideal of the nations which had 
known the writings of Plato and Cicero, and the lives of Socrates 
and Cato’ (History of European Morals, vol. ii., p. 107). 
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sacrifice at its best. To him the great essentials of life 
were labour and love ; that man should be simple, 
laborious, and kind'; that he ought to give more 
than he receives ; and banish egoism from his life. 
He left his comfortable home, and met his end in 
the house of a stranger. His sympathy with the 
oppressed Russian peasantry was very beautiful. 

The vital point, however, is that asceticism is 
not an essential element in Christian ethics. The 
moral teaching of the Old Testament is very practical ; 
the rudimentary and disciplinary character of the 
Mosaic economy obscures rather than overestimates 
the inward state. All its ablutions, purifications, 
and ceremonial are witness to an optimistic view of 
the material side of life. Matter is not essentially 
evil; there is the utmost sympathy with the beauty 
of Nature and the animal creation. No gnostic or 
theosophic speculations hindered the usefulness and 
simplicity of the regulations. 

It cannot be alleged that Christ taught any dis- 
ruption between the inner and outer life?; 
His first miracle was wrought at the marriage feast 
of Cana of Galilee,* a most significant fact in view 
of the vow of celibacy exacted in monastic orders. 
Christ’s prayer for His disciples presupposes life in 

1¢These words, ‘Do not resist evil,” understood in their direct 
sense, were for me, indeed, the key that opened everything to 
me. ... Everything which surrounded me, my family’s peace and 
their safety and my own, my property, everything was based on the 
law which Christ rejected, on the law ‘ A tooth for a tooth ’” (Tolstoy , 
My Religion, quoted in Tolstoy, by Winstanley, p. 72). 


2 Matt. xi. ro. 
3 John ii, 1-11, 
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society; He dined with rich tax-gatherers.: If 
He had uttered sayings about the glory of the 
ascetic life, they would surely have been reported 
and widely circulated; if uttered, His practice 
contradicted them. * 

_ The New Testament ideal as a whole is not ascetic. 
For St. Paul the body had an essential part in the 
spiritual life‘; several passages show the wide 
range and manifold interests of the Christian out- 
look.* The apostles lived sane lives of practical 
service in society. There is a trace of asceticism . 
in John the Baptist,* but in him alone. Its place 
in the Early Church is largely accounted for by the 
influence of Oriental philosophy, especially of 
Gnosticism, which taught that the flesh was the 
seat of evil. 

II. Self-sacrifice does not imply the destruction of 
personality. In this connexion it is a great con- 
trast to Buddhism. Gautama’s discovery under 
the fig-tree (now known to all Buddhists as the 
sacred Bo-Tree) was that in the extinction of all 
desires lay the way of salvation. The whole 
structure of Buddhism rests on what are called 
‘the four sublime verities’: (a) there is pain or 
sorrow because of existence; (2) this comes from 


1 John xvii. 15. 2 Mark ii. 15 ; Luke xv. 2., xix. 5. 

3‘ The healing ministry of Jesus was a tacit but effective protest 
against ascetism and the dualism on which it rests, and a proof that 
Jesus had no sympathy with the hard antithesis between spirit and 
flesh’ (A. B. Bruce, Expos. Greek Test., vol. i., Int., p. 24). 

4 See x Cor. vi. 13, 19, 20; 1 Thess, v. 23; Rom. xii. 1. 

Sy Gor, Ml. 22 $) Phil. rv. 8; 6 See Mark i, 6. 
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desire ; (c) pain and sorrow may be made to cease 
by conquest over desire, and that conquest is 
equivalent to the attainment of Nirvana ; (d) there 
is a way that leads hither. Now the ordinary 
meaning of the word ‘ Nirvana’ is ‘extinct’ (as 
fire), ‘set’ (as the sun), ‘ defunct’ (as a saint who 
has passed away). Christian self-sacrifice is the 
consecration of all our gifts to the service of Christ. 
It does not destroy, but elevate, self; and leads 
to self-realization: and life eternal.2 Christ said 
that the offending member was to be plucked out ; 
this was better than that the whole body should be 
cast into hell,? but not better than that the man 
with all his members should enter into eternal 
life. He came to bring abundant life‘ ; Peter speaks 
of a rich entrance into the kingdom of God. 

It is quite true that Christ makes a genuine 
demand for self-denial.« Let us examine His 
leading statement of this demand, ‘If any man 
would come after Me, let him deny himself 
(drapynodcOw éavtév), and take up his cross, 
and follow Me. For whosoever would save his 
life shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose his 
life for My sake and the gospel’s shall save it.’? 
In the first clause the call to self-denial is with 
a view to Christian discipleship, which involves 


1 Thess. v. 23. 

* Matt. xxv. 46; Johniii. 15, vi. 54, x. 28, xii. 25, xvii. 2,3; Rom. 
vi. 23. 

5 Matt. v. 29, 30. * John x: To. 

ee Pet. tra. 

6 Matt.iv.19; Mark x. 21; Luke ix. 57-62, xiv. 26. 

? Mark viii. 34, 35. 
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a rich, full life of fellowship with Christ. ‘ For 
My sake and the gospel’s’ determines the mean- 
ing of the latter clause; we are not called to lose 
life in useless self-mortification, but with a reason- 
able purpose in view. Christian self-sacrifice is 
inspired directly by the pure love of Jesus Christ ; 
and results in the highest self-realization that is 
possible to man, Herein is a virtual contradiction. 
We are called to deny self, we ultimately realize 
self; it is the antinomy of all true self-sacrifice. 
The really unique thing about Christian self-denial 
is the strength of the motive to produce it. Jesus 
Christ has never failed to call it forth. Napoleon 
testified that multitudes had given up all for His 
sake.? This self-sacrifice is not a mercenary, 
calculating thing, that counts up how much it will 
eventually gain, but a real abandonment of self 
to Christ, to do His will.» The attractive power 


Uy Cor. ig; Phil. mi. 10; 1 Johni. 3, 6. 
2¢ Across the chasm of eighteen hundred years Jesus Christ makes a 
demand which is, beyond all others, difficult to satisfy. He asks for 
that which a philosopher may often seek in vain at the hands of his 
friends, or a father of his children, or a bride of her spouse, or a man 
of his brother: He asks for the human heart ; He will have it entirely 
to Himself, and forthwith His demand is granted. Its powers and 
faculties become an annexation to the empire of Christ * (Liddon, 
Bampton Lectures for 1866, p. 148). 
3‘ Tf Jesus Christ is a man, 
And only a man, I say 
That of all mankind I cleave to Him, 
And to Him will I cleave alway. 


If Jesus Christ is a God, 
And the only God, I swear 
I will follow Him through heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea, and the air!’ 
(‘The Song of a Heathen Sojourning in Galilee, a.p. 32,’ by Richard 
Watson Gilder). 


E 
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of the Cross is one of the greatest facts of the re- 
ligious world; even Mr. Voysey admits its strength.+ 
Philosophers have speculated much about self- 
sacrifice, its nature, its true motive, its ultimate end; 
Jesus Christ has called it forth in its highest, 
noblest form. * . 

Forgiveness of injuries is a manifestation of the 
Christian law of love. Christ’s law of forgiveness 
has been styled His great innovation in morality ; 
it implies a new spirit and outlook.* It is quite 
true that the practice of showing mercy to offenders 
had some place amongst the early Hebrews. 
Joseph’s forgiveness of his brethren is a very 
striking instance.* The institution of cities of 
refuge was part of the Mosaic order; they were 
set apart for the safety of the innocent man-slayer, 
but they presuppose ‘The Avenger of Blood.’® 
Vengeance and cruelty were, indeed, the char- 
acteristic laws of these times.* The imprecatory 


1° That is still the noblest, most sublime picture in the whole Bible, 
where the Christ is hanging on the cross, and the tears and blood 
flow trickling down, and the last words heard from His lips are ‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do’ (C. Voysey, Religion 
for all Mankind, p. 105). 

** Now I begin to be a disciple’ (Ignatius on his way to martyrdom). 

** Tn Pagan Ethics, to revenge an injury and punish an enemy to the 
utmost was manly ; to forgive was mean-spirited. Some affronts might 
be passed over by the magnanimous man, simply because it was 
beneath his dignity . . . to notice them’ (W. T. Davison, art. ‘ For- 
giveness,’ Hastings’ Dict. of Christ and the Gospels, vol. i., p. 618). 

“Gen. xlv. 1-15. 

5 Num. xxxv. 9-34; Deut..xix. 6; Joshua xx. 5; Pss. viii. 2, 
xliv. 16. 

°* But if any mischief follow, then thou shalt give life for life, eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand,’ &c. (Exod. xxi. 23, 253; see 
Le . xxiv. 19, 20, Deut. xix. 21). 
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psalms show that the lust for vengeance burned 
in the souls of some of the best people. The fact 
of Christ has made all the difference in the world ; 
He introduced a new era amongst men, and in- 
culcated a different spirit.2. His teaching regarding 
forgiveness is very emphatic. There is to be no 
limit to its extent.*. The condition insisted on is 
the repentance of the offender‘; without this the 
moral character of forgivenessislost. It isarelation 
between persons which, if included as a duty in a 
moral code, must imply an ethical relation such 
as is altogether lacking if evil is condoned or its 
seriousness ignored. The close connexion between 
God’s forgiveness of man and man’s forgiveness 
of injuries against himself is emphasized by Christ.® 
The duty of being ‘in love and charity with our 
neighbours "is laid down as a condition of accept- 
able prayer to God.* The revengeful man is not 
in a fit condition of soul to pray, or to offer a 
worthy gift.’ 

1 Pss. lv. 15, lix. 11, 12; see Num. xvi. 30). 

2* But I say unto you, Love your enemies, and pray for them that 
persecute you’ (Matt. v. 44). 

8 ¢ Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee until seven times, but 
until seventy times seven ’ ( Matt. xviii. 21, 22). 

“Tf thy brother sin, rebuke him; and if he repent, forgive him’ 
(Luke xvii. 3). ‘Go, show him his fault’ (Matt. xviii. 15; see Lev. 
xix. 17). 

5‘ But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses’ (Matt. vi. 15; see Luke vi. 37 and 
xi. 4). 

6 * And whensoever ye stand praying, forgive ’ (Mark xi. 25). 

7*Teave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way, first be 
reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift’ (Matt. v. 


24). 
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The social value of this virtue is considerable. 
It tends to sweeten our intercourse with one 
another, to modify resentment and indignation, 
passions which serve a good purpose if kept in 
their proper place, but which have the tendency 
to run to excess. Without restraints such as 
this virtue brings, society would become a mael- 
strom of bitterness and strife. Forgiveness acts 
as a cementing bond, and promotes confidence 
and goodwill amongst men. 


1‘ Malice or resentment towards any man hath plainly a tendency 
to beget the same passion in him who is the object of it, and this 
again increases it in the other. It is of the very nature of this vice 
to propagate itself . . . for resentment itself, as well as what is done 
in consequence of it, is the object of resentment. . . . Thus love to 
our enemies . . . is so far from being a rant, as it has been profanely 
called, that it is in truth a law of our nature. . . . No one ever did a 
designed injury to another but at the same time he did a much greater 
to himself’ (Butler, Fifteen Sermons : Sermon ix., ‘ Upon Forgiveness 
of Injuries,’ pp. 87-100). 


IV 


THE ETHICAL VALUE OF THE PERSONAL 
EXAMPLE OF JESUS CHRIST 


Jesus Curist was perfectly divine and perfectly 
human, and there was a perfect union of both 
natures in one personality. He was a concrete 
historical person, and was unique amongst men. 

Certain ethical implications arise directly out of 
the act of humiliation in the Incarnation itself. 
Christ divested Himself of His heavenly glory, 
laid aside several of the attributes and accompani- 
ments of deity, and came down to the level of 
finite human creatures. How far He divested 
Himself of such attributes as omniscience and 
omnipotence we cannot precisely determine. There 
are elements of mystery connected with the act 
itself, and with the nature of the person that re- 
sulted from it. But there is no doubt about the 
reality of His human nature. * 

1‘Tf the Son of God had taken to Himself a man now made, and 
already perfected, it would of necessity follow that there are in Christ 
two persons, the one assuming, and the other assumed, whereas the 
Son of God did not assume a man’s person into His own, but a man’s 
nature into His own Person’ (Luthardt, p. 174). 


2‘ But emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, being made 
in the likeness of men’ (Phil. ii. 7; see 2 Cor. viii. 9 and xiii. 4, Gal. 
iv. 4). 

3‘ Christ was a true man, because He had the true essence of a man, 
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There is the incentive to and example of humility 
in the incarnation of Jesus Christ. Hence it is that 
humility has always been recognized as a distinctive 
Christian grace. It has little or no place in Greek 
philosophy. Plato did not regard it as a quality 
of the ideal citizen in the Republic. Courage, 
justice, and self-control are extolled; humility is 
regarded as a mark of weakness. Aristotle’s high- 
souled man is full of pride.t The lack of humility 
in the Stoic ideal is just one of the little indications 
~ that, in spite of all the formal correctness of its 
maxims, the beauty of unselfishness was not yet 
fully appreciated. Amongst the Hebrews the 
demand for the temper of humility was founded 
upon the fact of human limitation and imperfection. 
Yahweh led Israel through the desert, fed them 
with manna, and provided for them that He might 
teach them the lesson of dependence upon Him. 
Micah despises mere acts of ritual, but sets a high 
value upon humility.” Job exalts humility*; so 
do the Psalmists‘ and the author of the Book of 


soul and body, with all their essential properties. A peculiar per- 
sonality belongeth not to the essence of a man, but to his existence 
in such a manner’ (Owen, xii. 210). ‘ Thus in using the words “ per- 
sonality”? and “‘impersonal”’ in relation to Christ, it is obviously 
necessary to maintain the greatest reserve’ (Westcott, Gospel of St. 
John, p. 11). 

1 The high-souled man justly despises (others). He is ashamed 
of receiving a benefit, for that implies inferiority. Towards those 
in power or prosperity he is haughty, but to the lesser people con- 
descending (uwérpios) (see Nic. Ethics, iv. 3). 

** To walk humbly with thy God’ (vi. 8). 

®* And the humble person he shall save’ (Job xxii. 29). 

4 'PsS. 1X. 12, X. ©2,) 075, kERVs £3) 
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Proverbs.: Isaiah’s conception of the coming 
Messiah is that of a Suffering Servant. ? 

But it is in the example and teaching of Christ 
that humility finds its fullest expression. The 
circumstances of His birth, His social position, 
and His death are an object-lesson in humility. 
The initial principle of the Incarnation is perpetuated 
in all that He said and did.» One of the most 
beautiful stories in religious history is that of Jesus 
washing the disciples’ feet. He set a little child in 
the midst of the disputing disciples* ; there is implied 
in this the ideas of subordination and service 
which were associated with childhood at that time. 
Jesus Christ emphasized the dignity of service*; 
the importance of ‘ poverty of spirit "7 and * meek- 
ness.’* The humble publican is justified rather 
than the proud pharisee.» The apostles also 
emphasized the temper of humility. The fact of 
our indebtedness to the divine grace for salvation"? 


s 1° Better it is to be of a lowly spirit with the poor » (Prov. xvi. 19). 
2 Isa. li. 
3¢ For I am meek and lowly in heart’ (Matt. xi. 29). «The foxes 
have holes . . . but the Son of Man hath not where to lay His head’ 
(Matt. viii. 20). 
4° A servant is not greater than his Lord ’? (see John xiii. 16, 17). 
&* Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little child, 
the same is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven’ (Matt. xviii. 4). 
6‘ And he that is chief as he that doth serve ? (Luke xxii. 26). 
7 Matt. v. 3. SMakt, Vind: 9 Luke xviii. 9-14. 

10 Eph. iv. 2; Phil. ii. 3; Acts xx. 19; 1 Pet. iii. 8 and v. 5; Col. ii. 
18 and iii. 12; Jas. iv. 10. 

11‘ Where then is the glorying? It is excluded. By what mannet 
of law? of works? Nay: but by a law of faith’ (Rom. iii. 27), 
‘ None is good save one, even God’ (Mark x. 18; see Cor. 4, 29, 31, 
Eph, ii, 9): 
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is calculated to produce it. There is no place in 
the Christian life for pride. 

Humility has had a prominent position in 
Protestant and Catholic morality. Lecky shows 
that it is basal in Christian virtue, that it gives 
colour and tone to all the other virtues, and pervades 
the whole life of thetrue Christian. The Christian 
spirit is essentially humble, and no combination of 
graces, however beautiful in themselves, is perfect 
without the paramount grace of humility. 

There is much ethical value in the sinlessness of 
the person of Christ. It is not necessary to establish 
the negative position that He never committed sin. 
There are but slender records of His life. Much 
that He said and did is unrecorded ; of His early 
life until He was about thirty years of age we know 
very little. But there is no evidence of sin in His 
consciousness, and this is the true test of sinlessness ; 
none of His recorded sayings reveal any feeling 
of guilt. He was able to turn upon His accusers 
with the startling challenge, ‘ Which of you con- 
victeth Me of sin?’ Augustine, Bunyan, Luther, 


1° The habit of obedience was no new thing in the world, but the 
disposition of humility was pre-eminently and almost exclusively 
a Christian virtue. . . . The whole penitential discipline, the entire 
mode or tenor of the monastic life was designed to tame every senti- 
ment of pride, and to give humility a foremost place in the hierarchy 
of virtues. . . . It is scarcely possible for a nature to be pervaded by 
a deep sentiment of humility without this sentiment exercising a 
softening influence over the whole character. To transform a fierce, 
warlike nature into a character of a gentler type, the first essential 
is to awaken this feeling’ (History of European Morals, vol. ii., p. 186). 

* John viii. 46. ‘The critic may question whether these words 
were actually used by Christ or not. The internal evidence of the 
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Weuley, and all the leading saints in history were 
exttemely sensitive to sin, and acutely conscious 
of personal shortcoming. 

Christ had very insidious temptations in His life. 
As His person and mission were unique, so were 
His temptations. He had not to fight against the 
inward strivings of a sinful nature as others have ; 
but He was tempted to take the easy way, to turn 
aside from the fulfilment of the full purpose of God. 
On one occasion certain Greeks sought to see Him, 
and in their request He saw a prophecy of the real 
interest of the Gentile world in Himself, and in His 
teaching; but He turned aside from them, and 
set His face towards the inevitable cross. It was 
an occasion of extreme agony of soul,’ and there 
were many occasions like it. 

There was a terrible loneliness in His temptations ; 
even the favoured three disciples were unable to 
understand His inner conflicts. Peter unconsciously 
tempted Him, and had to be rebuked.’ His 
temptations ran throughout His life; who can 


context shows that they occur in one of His discourses. Let us grant 
the unlikely, that they were put into the lips of Christ by the author 
of the Gospel. It is nevertheless remarkable that such a view of 
Christ should be cherished and accepted by an intimate friend of 
his, writing after years of retrospect and meditation. . . . The charges 
and words of consolation which Jesus here gives to "His disciples 
breathe the spirit of the gospel of Jesus as revealed to us in the 
Synoptics. They may be taken unreservedly as utterances of the 
historic Jesus’ (H. H. Wendt, Gospel According to St. John, pp. 191, 
206). 

1 John xii. 20-36. 

2 ‘But He turned, and said unto Peter, Get thee behind Me, Satan ; 
thou art a stumbling-block to Me’ (Matt. xvi. 22, 23). 
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measure His agony in the wilderness: and in 
Gethsemane ? * 

Two views are held regarding His sinlessness. 
One represents that He was able not to sin (posse 
non peccare) ; the other denies the possibility of sin 
(non posse peccare). The former is the true view. 
His will was absolutely holy. He lived in unbroken 
fellowship with God, and laid hold of the spiritual 
resources that were at His disposal. 

There is great moral value in the sinlessness of 
Christ. Here is one whose humanity was real, 
whose spirit was clothed with our flesht; He fre- 
quently called Himself the Son of Man,* showed 
several signs of human limitation, lacked omni- 
science,* was hungry,’ and tired*; but He utterly 
vanquished moral evil. Sin was the great mon- 
strosity, the repellent feature of -human life, with 
which He made no compromise. His humanity 
stands out in history as the great challenge to all 


1 Matt. iv. I-11. 2 Matt. xxvi. 36-46. 

3‘ Christ’s was a human holiness, identical with ours in kind, and 
identical with it in what we might call its natural history, or the 
conditions and law of its origin and growth’ (Du Bose, The Gospel 
in the Gospels, p. 140). ‘It is not necessary to have had every ex- 
perience in order to recognize the truth of different feelings in human 
nature, and to have sympathy with them. The possession of acommon 
humanity with love at the heart gives the power. Christ did not 
need to take every place and trial to qualify Himself. Those re- 
corded are more than enough to make us feel His oneness with us’ 
(Dr. Ker, Thoughts for Heart and Life, pp. 5, 104). 

4* And the word became flesh, and dwelt among us... . full of 
grace and truth’ (John i. 14). 

A Matt. xvi. 13, viii. 20, ix. 6, x. 23; Luke vi. 22; John i. 51; 
Acts vii. 56, &c. 

® Matt, xxiv. 36. 7 Matt. iv. 2. ® John iv. 6, 
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thesons of men ; what man has done, that mancan do. 
He is the true ideal, the hero that will never fail. 

The character and teaching of Jesus make a 
universal moral appeal. Many great men and 
women who have divorced themselves from orthodox 
Christianity profoundly admire the character of 
Jesus Christ. Rousseau,' Goethe, ? Strauss,* Renan,* 
J. S. Mill,* Dr. Channing, W. R. Greg,’ Dr. Con- 
greve,* Professor Seeley,» W. E. H. Lecky,» 
Theodore Parker,:: and Professor Henslow:? write 
of Him in the most glowing terms. 


1¢ What sweetness, what purity in His manners! What affecting 
goodness in His instructions!’ (Emile, iv., vol. ii., p. 110). 

2*T esteem the Gospels to be thoroughly genuine, for there shines 
forth from them the reflected splendour of a sublimity, proceeding 
from the person of Jesus Christ’ (Conver. with Eckerman, iii. 371). 

3¢The highest object we can possibly imagine with respect to 
religion ’ (Life of Jesus, People’s Edition, 1864, p. 625). 

4* Jesus is in every respect unique, and nothing can be compared 
with Him’ (Etude d’ Hist. Rel., pp. 175, 213, 214). 

&* Christ unites in Himself the sublimest principles and divinest 
practices * (Discourses on Religion, pp. 294, 303). 

6‘ T know not what can be added to heighten the wonder, reverence, 
and love, which are due to Jesus’ (Works, vol. ii. 61). 

7* Jesus had one of those gifted natures rarely met with, never 
in equal perfection’ (Miscellaneous Essays, p. 247). 

8*The more truly you serve Christ ... the more keen will be 
your sympathy and admiration’ (Essays, p. 298). 

®* Of this human race Christ Himself was a member, and to this 
day is it not the best answer to all blasphemers of the species?’ (Hece 
Homo, Popular Edition, p. 155). 

10 Tt was reserved for Christianity to present to the world an ideal 
character’ (History of European Morals, vol. ii., p. 88). 

11‘ Consider what a work His words and deeds have wrought in 
the world’ (Life of Jesus, p. 363). 

12‘ When evidence for a natural evolution of Christ as He is por- 
trayed to us in the Gospels is looked for, none is forthcoming ’ (Christ 
no Product of Evolution). 
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These are all eminent persons, and, though they 
differ profoundly on many subjects, they unite 
in deep appreciation of the character of Jesus 
Christ. Such a consensus of testimony is indeed 
a remarkable fact, and a powerful proof of the 
attraction of Jesus for the highest minds. Cotter 
Morrison speaks of the limited range of Christianity ; 
its influence, he says, is chiefly on ‘ high-toned 
natures.’ But Celsus, a pagan critic of the third 
century A.D., scornfully informs us of its remark- 
able power over the poor.*? Both attacks, the 
modern and the ancient, cancel one another, and 
leave the logical inference that Jesus Christ appeals 
to all men. Such is really the case. He is the 
great brother-man*; as Irenaeus frequently ex- 
presses it, He recapitulates in Himself the nature 
of man.‘ His character bears the mark of finality 
because it is the absolute embodiment of love. 

He belongs to no age. Though He lived almost 
two thousand years ago, He is the central figure 
in modern civilization; most of its elevating 
institutions and ennobling influences are rooted 
and grounded in Him. Manners and customs 


2¢ That Christianity has a very limited influence on the world at 
large, but a most powerful effect on certain high-toned natures, who, 
by becoming true saints, produce an immense impression on public 
opinion’ (Service of Man, p. 177). 

2¢ Workers in wool, and in Jeather, and fullers, and persons the 
most uninstructed and rustic, were the most zealous ambassadors 
of Christianity’ (Origen, coniva Cel. iii. 55, 59). 

8‘ Jesus embodies and expresses to humanity the truth of itself; 
the truth, beauty, and goodness of itself’ (Du Bose, The Gospel in 
the Gospels, p. 17). 

€ Teen. ili, 26, 6} 328, 07 5 25, DOs) 22,2, Ss ev. 23): 
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have altered with the flight of time—the typical 
Jew of the first century would be an outlaw in 
modern society—but the greatness of Jesus has 
grown with the ages ; He lives amongst His followers 
to-day as a Brother and a Friend. 

He belongs to no nation. Though born a Jew, 
and having definite Jewish sympathies, He was 
-always rising above them and looking beyond 
them. He selected a despised Samaritan as the 
hero of one of His parables: ; by a seemingly harsh 
test He showed that the Syrophoenician woman? 
possessed great faith, and thus exalted her; He 
marvelled at the Roman centurion’s faith,? and 
said that many from the ‘East’ and ‘ West’ 
would enter the Kingdom, whilst its sons would 
be cast into outer darkness.‘ The East is subtle 
and metaphysical in its thought ; the West plain 
and practical. Jesus unites both in a common 
ideal of goodness. Though a native of Palestine, 
an Eastern country, He is to-day the inspiration 
of all that is truly good in Western civilization. 
We may have some doubt about the reception 
which our theological dogmas will receive in India 
and China; we have none regarding the moral 
ideals embodied in the life of Jesus. The sons of 
India and China, when they see the true beauty of 
Christ, will abandon their idols and fall at His feet 
in worship and adoration. Other great personalities 
have had their limitations of time and race. Plato 


1 Luke x. 33. 2 Mark vii. 25, 30. 
3 Matt. viii. -10. 4 Matt. viii. 11, 12. 
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never got beyond the Greek city state ; Aristotle, 
in his ethics at least, was distinctively Athenian; 
the Stoics, with all their cosmopolitanism, were 
shut up, austerely though nobly, within them- 
selves. Buddha was of the East; Zoroaster was 
Persian to the core; the greatest of the Hebrew 
prophets was essentially Semitic, with a local 
colour in his moral teaching. In contrast with 
all these, when reading the early Christian 
documents we feel instinctively that we have come 
into a new moral territory, with a wider area, a 
larger scope, and a richer adaptability. 

There is no phase of our life into which Jesus 
Christ cannot fit. It has been asked, How can 
He be an example to the husband in his treatment 
of his wife, or to the twentieth-century business 
man in the conduct of his affairs? Can we find 
an answer to the question, ‘What would Jesus 
do?’ in every tangled perplexity? On a surface 
view this seems utterly impossible; but when we 
look more deeply we find that so capacious is His 
spirit, so fundamental the moral principles which 
He embodied, that ample guidance is provided. 

What is involved in following Christ is not 
literally to do the things which He did; which 
would merely make us absurd; it is rather 
the aspiration after His essential spirit. His 

1° Have this mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus’ (Phil. ii. 5). 
‘ To be of the same mind . . . according to Christ Jesus’ (Rom. xv. 5). 
‘ Christ also suffered for you, leaving you an example’ (x Pet. ii. 21 ; 


see John xiii. 15), ‘ But if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, 
the is none of His’ (Rom, viii. 9; 1 Cor. ii. 16, same mg.). 
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was a truly filial spirit towards God‘; there 
dwelt a principle of love in Him that includes 
within its scope the whole round of virtue. There 
is no better training-ground for the soul than the 
school of Christ; no purer moral standard than His 
character and teaching.? No distinction can be 
drawn in principle between His life and teaching. 
His character is in the fullest sense an embodiment 
of what He taught. 

Jesus Christ combines in His character the most 
inconsistent qualities, and thus impresses us with 
the wide range of Christian morality. There 
are extremes in virtue. The great outstanding 
characters of history had the defects of their strong 
qualities. Cicero was vain, Napoleon cruel, Oliver 
Cromwell rough, Knox and Calvin rugged and 
stern, Tolstoy almost effeminate. In Jesus Christ 
we have a positive synthesis of inconsistent qualities 
such as are not found in any other historical 
person.. 

He combines courage and gentleness. His 
courage was not associated with arrogance and 

1‘ The Sonship He realized is the ideal of the race. All God was 
to Him He was meant to be, and wants to be, to every man; all 
He was to God every man ought to be, and may become. The very 


reason of His living was to exhibit through the relation of man to 
God the actual relation of God to man’ (Fairbairn, Christ in Modern 
Theology, p. 447). 

2¢ All things the passion for which led us into sin He showed to 
be insignificant by forgoing them; all evils which we were so anxious 
to avoid, that we strayed from the pursuit of truth, He overcame 
by enduring them. Thus the whole of His earthly life in the human 
nature which He deigned to assume was a schooling in character’ 
(Augustine, de Vera Rel., xvi.). 
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brutality, as pagan courage often was ; rather 
with a high sense of duty and a perfect self-control. 
He poured a stream of fierce invective upon the 
Scribes and Pharisees,* indifferent to the fact that 
they were influential Jewish sects. He drove 
the money-changers out of the temple* at a time 
when His person was in extreme danger. There 
is no more heroic and romantic figure in history 
than that of Christ setting His face steadfastly 
to go to Jerusalem.* His self-repression during 
His early years, His self-control and silence during 
His iniquitous trial, were alike sublime ; His 
endurance in times of misunderstanding and suffer- 
ing marvellous.‘ Hence He stands out in history as 
a paragon of true manliness. A leading Chinese 
statesman of the reforming school has said that 
the deepest impression made on his mind by a 
study of the Gospels is that of the courage of 
Jesus. This testimony has exceptional weight 
as coming from an eminent man who approached 
the New Testament with a fresh and unbiased 
mind. 

On the other hand, Jesus was gentle and kind. 
Suffering evoked from Him active sympathy. He 
healed the sick,* fed the hungry,’ shed tears when 
Lazarus, a beloved friend, died.* The weak and 
oppressed always conceived of Him as caring for 


1See Matt. xxiii. 2 Matt. xxi. 12. 8 Luke ix. 51. 
4 Heb. xii. 3 (R.v. marg); Luke xxiii. 9; Mark xiv. 61. 
& Hibbert Journal, October, 1908, p. 22. 
® Matt. iv. 24, xii. 15; Luke v. 17, ix. 11, xxii. 51. 
Matt. xiv. 14, 16, xv. 32, 38. 8 John xi. 35. 
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them with infinite tenderness. He welcomed little 
children,? and made women His select friends.® 
He carried active sympathy and identification with 
sinners to the point of death. These two virtues 
are combined in Christian altruism. The truest 
courage as well as the most refined sympathy 
spring from love; and it is love that inspires 
altruism. 

Jesus combined the contemplative and the 
practical. There were sacred seasons of prayer 
in His life,» times of rapt fellowship with His 
heavenly Father. On one occasion, as He prayed, 
His countenance was altered.* His intimacy and 
communion with the spiritual world was most real 
on these great occasions, the encompassing God 
most precious, His presence full of glory ; but 
He lived constantly in the light of eternity, and 
always acted as before the judgement-seat of 
God. 

He was contemplative in His habits of thought, 
capable of intense abstraction from material interests 
and worldly concerns. His was a most unselfish 
heart, a most unworldly life. His spirit soared into 
the infinities, and rejoiced in the security of His 
spiritual habitation. He preached that the kingdom 
of heaven was the one thing needful,’ that spiritual 


1 Matt. viii. 2, 5, ix. 2; Luke xvii. 12. 
2 Mark x. 13, 16, 
8 Matt. xxvii. 55, 56; Luke xxiv. 22. 
4 Matt. xx. 28; John x. 11,15; Rom. iv. 25; Gal. i. 4 and ii. 20. 
5 Matt. xiv. 23; Mark vi. 46; Luke vi. 12. 
§ Luke ix, 29, 30. 7 Matt. xiii. 44, 45. 
F ; 
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things were infinitely more important than material 
things. * 

He was also practical; the material world 
was to Him a constant parable of the spiritual, 
the ordinary things symbols of transcendent truths. * 
He constantly associated with men, even with 
publicans and sinners? ; human friendship was most 
precious to Him. He set a high value upon the 
beauty of Nature; the birds, the flowers, the seed 
growing in the field, attracted Him by their charm 
and wonder. He busied Himself with acts of 
physical healing.® : 

Here we have a great synthesis in which the 
Church as a whole has never been able to follow 
its Lord. We have different schools of thought 
in the visible Church—the mystics, quietists, and 
ascetics on the one hand, who make a false 
and unchristian renunciation of the world; on 
the other hand, the rationalists and materialists, 
who emphasize respectively reason and sense, are 
also represented. 

The value of an ethic or religion may be justly 
tested by its attitude to the material universe. It 
is a most legitimate and crucial test. When applied 
to Christianity it reveals the true divinity of Jesus 
Christ, who, whilst He exalted the spiritual to its 


1 Luke xii. 20; Matt. xvi. 26. 

2Matt. xiii. 18, xxiv. 32, vi. 26, 28; Luke xv. 4, 8; John x, 7» 
xv. om, 

3 Matt. ix. 10, xi. 19, xxi. 32; Luke v. 27, xv. 1, xix. 2. 

4 John xi. 11, XV. 14, 15. 

5 Matt. iv. 24, xii. 15; Luke xxii. 51. 
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fitting supremacy, yet cast no slur upon the present 
world; He gave it its fitting place. The charges of 
‘ other-worldliness ’ that have been brought against 
Christianity are based upon utter misconceptions of 
its spirit and teaching. Life in this world is admir- 
ably fitted to be a school for character, a discipline 
for the soul. 

Jesus combined earnestness and equanimity. 
His life was marked by great intensity and zeal. 
At twelve years of age He recognized that He 
had a mission to perform.? When the disciples 
brought Him food on one occasion, He ignored it, 
so intent was He on His work of salvation.* He 
saw that the fields were white for the harvest.‘ 
Looking with pity upon the blind man, He declared 
that He must work ‘while it is day.’* Several 
times He refers to finishing His task. The parable 
of the Talents shows that effort and intensity are 
the true laws of life and growth.’ He sent out 
disciples to preach and to teach.* He carried a 
heavy burden, and at times His soul was vexed with 
unutterable agony.° 

1¢ Now whoever will consider the thing may clearly see that the 
present world is peculiarly fit to be a state of discipline for this purpose 
to such as will set themselves to mend and improve. For the various 
temptations with which we are surrounded; our experiences of the 
deceits of wickedness ; having been in many cases led astray ourselves 

. . have all of them a direct tendency to bring us to a settled 
moderation and reasonableness of temper’ (Butler, Analogy, p. 90), 

2 Luke ii. 49. 3 John iv. 34. 4 Matt, ix. 37, 38, 

5 John ix. 4. 6 John xvii. 4, xix. 30, iv. 34, v. 36, 

7 Matt. xxv. 14-30; Luke xix. 13, 


® Luke x. 1; Matt. x. 5. 
9 Matt. xxvi. 38; John xii, 27, 
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Yet there was a profound peace in His soul, which 
arose from a sense of His Father’s watchful care. 
He was not ruffled or excited amidst the pressing 
demands of His life, but was ever imparting His 
own rest to the weary and heavy-laden around Him * ; 
His was a peace that ‘ passeth all understanding.’* 
He encouraged people to trust God for everything. 
God marks even the fall of the sparrow.° 

Here is an amazing paradox, two attitudes of 
mind that are remote as the poles, yet Christianity 
unites them. We cannot explain how it is done, 
but concrete instances of the union abound.® 
Epictetus faces the problem, and draws the dis- 
tinction between things which are dependent on 
the will and those which are not’; and in this 
the great Stoic has a close affinity with Jesus Christ. 
We ought to work earnestly at the things which 
are within our own power, to trust God for those 
which are not.* St. Paul links the two cords together. 
‘Work out your own salvation with fear and 

1 Matt. xv. 32; Mark v. 31; Luke xii. 1. 

2 Matt. xi. 28; John xiv. 27. SPilay. ee 

4 Matt. vi. 25, 32. &’ Matt. x. 29, 31. 

®* How joy and fear can be reconciled words cannot show. Act 
and deed alone can show how. Let a man try both to fear and to 
rejoice as Christ and His apostles tell him, and in time he will learn 
how; but when he has learned he will be as little able to explain 
how it is he does both as he was before. . . . He becomes the paradox 
which Scripture enjoins’ (Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons, 
v. 65, 67). 

7* Where things are not dependent on the will, there you should 
employ confidence, but where they are dependent on the will, there 
you should employ caution’ (Disc., Bk. ii., ch. i. ; trans. Long). 


8‘ But seek ye first His kingdom, and His righteousness; and 
all these things shall be added unto you’ (Matt. vi. 33). 
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trembling,’ he says, ‘for it is God which worketh 
in you both to will and to work for His good pleasure.’ + 
The two lines of duty are looked upon here as com- 
plementary, not irreconcilable. The Christian life 
has been well defined as ‘a trustful activity.’? 
The poet truly interprets the synthesis thus : 


How of the field’s fortune? that concerned our leader: 

Led, we struck our stroke, nor cared for doings left or right : 

Each as his own head, failer or succeeder 

Lay the blame, or lit the praise,—no care for cowards. 
Fight ! 


But the full philosophical solution of this notable 
Christian paradox would carry us into the great 
questions of human freedom and divine control, 
into the old interminable controversy between 
Arminianism and Calvinism in theology. 

Jesus ‘combined reverence and independence. 
He treasured up all that was good in the past ; 
was familiar with, and had great love for, the 
Hebrew Scriptures ; was regular in His attendance 
at the Jewish synagogues,* though there must have 
been much in their formalism that was repellent 
to Him. On several occasions He enjoined strict 
observance of the ancient ceremonial law.‘ He 

1 Phil. ii. 12, 13. 

2Haering, The Ethics of the Christian Life, ng. trans., p. 141. 

_? Mark i. 39, vi. 2; Matt. ix. 35; Luke iv. 16. 

4‘ Go thy way, show thyself to the priest, and offer for thy cleansing 
the things which Moses commanded’ (Mark i. 44). *The Scribes 
and the Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat: all things therefore whatso- 
ever they bid you, these do and observe’ (Matt. xxiii. 2, 3). ‘And 


the disciples did as Jesus appointed them; and they made ready 
the passover’ (Matt. xxvi. 19). 
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declared that His purpose was not to destroy, but 
to fulfil, the Jewish law.:' Yet was there ever such 
an iconoclast and revolutionist? He shattered 
everything that was unreal in the existing order. 
In the Sermon on the Mount He frequently quotes 
the old imperfect statement of moral truth, and 
proceeds immediately to give a new and better 
presentation*?; He shows that His teaching is not 
merely an addition to Judaism, but a new law 
of His own.? When asked about divorce, He 
abrogated the law of Moses, and stated the deeper 
law of the abiding spiritual union of marriage.‘ 
He asserted His complete authority over the 
institution of the Sabbath* and His priority to 
Abraham.* The originality of His teaching and 
conduct frequently caused surprise.’ 

These two qualities are united in Christian 
morality. There is a homage for the past which 
is truly Christian; yet it must not be a slavish 
homage. The saint reverences the Scriptures 

4 Matt. v. 17. 

2° Ye have heard that it was said to them of old time, Thou shalt 
not kill... . But I say unto you,’ &c. (Matt. v. 21; see v. 27). 

3* No man seweth a piece of undressed cloth on an old garment. 
. .. And no man putteth new wine into old wine-skins’ (Mark ii. 
2%, 22): 

4* But Jesus said unto them, For your hardness of heart he wrote 
you this commandment. . . . What therefore God hath joined together 
det no man put asunder’ (Mark x. 5, 9). 

5 Mark ii. 27, 28. 

® Matt. iii. 9; John viii. 39, 58. 

7* And when they heard it they marvelled’ (Matt. xxii. 22). ‘ Jesus 
answered and said unto them, I did one work, and ye all marvel’ 


(John vii, 21). ‘ Many therefore of His disciples, when they heard 
‘this, said, This is a hard saying; who can hear it?’ (John vi. 60). 
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because they record God’s wonderful works, 
but the book is not a fetish ; the Spirit that inspired 
its writers has also spoken to his soul. Christianity 
has taught men a deep reverence for the great 
institutions of the Sabbath, the Family, the Church, 
and the State; but also a certain spirit of criticism 
and reform of whatever is weak and faulty in them. 

The Christian spirit is ever progressive and 
adaptable to new conditions and needs:; the con- 
tinued presence of the Holy Spirit with His people 
is the guarantee and assurance of this progression 
and adaptability. 

Jesus combined what we may term sublimity 
and humility. There was a singular exaltation 
about Him. In His own village of Nazareth He 
could not hide His true greatness? ; He was conscious 
of equality with His Father,* and accepted St. Peter’s 
testimony to His deity.¢ Whilst other great 
teachers attracted attention to their theories, Jesus 
sought, and still seeks, to draw men to Himself.® 
There was a strange aloofness, an indescribable 
isolation, about Him at times, which brought 
terror to the hearts of the disciples. He 


1 Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty’ (2 Cor. iii. 17). 

2 Luke iv. 18, 21, 22. 3 John v. 23. 4 Matt. xvi. 17. 

5‘ Jesus saith unto them, I am the way, and the truth, and the 
life: no one cometh unto the Father, but by Me ? (John xiv. 6; see 
John x...9). 22). 

®* For he (Peter) wist not what to answer, for they became sore 
afraid’ (Mark ix. 6). ‘And He cometh unto the disciples, and findeth 
them sleeping’ (Matt. xxvi. 40). ‘ But they understood not the 
saying, and were afraid to ask Him’ (Mark ix. 32). ‘And Jesus 
was going before them : and they were amazed ; and they that followed 
were afraid’ (Mark x. 32). 
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commanded His followers to regard all human 
relationships as subordinate to His discipleship.* 
On the other hand, He was humble, and took up 
the attitude of a servant. 

Christianity teaches that sublimity and humility 
are essentially one in essence; that it is possible 
to bring the highest motives into the lowliest tasks. 
The man who sweeps the streets may introduce 
the spirit of worship into his humble toil; the poor 
and despised of the earth may be the greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven.? The only true greatness 
in life and worthy ambition is that of service.’ 

This positive synthesis of inconsistent qualities 
reveals the wide scope and implication of the 
Christian law. The Greek moralists were alive 
to the importance of this synthesis. Aristotle 
invented the famous doctrine of the ‘ mean,’ 
which lays stress on the avoidance of extremes, but 
is to a great extent negative in character. He 
endeavours to deal with the problem in his Politics. 
The Hellenic race, he declares, combines the intellect 
of the Asiatic peoples with the courage of the 
northern nations*; in a race or nation there may 
be a combination of opposite qualities. 

Plato faces the same problem. ‘ What, then ’ (asks 


1 Luke xiv. 26. 2 Matt. xi. 25; Mark ix. 35. * Matt. xx. 127: 

‘*In it virtue is defined as a middle course between the extremes 
of excess and defect, towards which conduct ever tends to diverge’ 
(Barbour, Philos. Study of Christian Ethics, p. 52). See Nic. Ethics, 
ii. 6-9. 

°* A people which is to be easily guided by the law-giver in the 
path of virtue should be at once naturally intelligent and spirited’ 
(iv. (vii.), 1327 b. 36; trans, Welldon, p. r8r). 
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Socrates), ‘shall we do? Where shall we find a 
character at once gentle and high-spirited? For 
I suppose a gentle nature is the opposite of a spirited 
one?’ ‘Apparently it is.’ ‘ Nevertheless a man 
who is devoid of either gentleness or spirit cannot 
' possibly make a good guardian. And as they 
seem to be incompatible, the result is that a good 
guardian is an impossibility.’ Here he confesses to 
failure as regards the individual, and, like Aristotle, 
he turns to the State. In the Politics he shows 
that it is the art of the statesman to bring together 
opposite qualities in society; this, according to 
him, ‘is the perfection of the web of political 
action.’ * 

These references are valuable because they show 
that this conception had a distinct place in the 
ethical thought of Greece. The chief difference 
between Greek and Christian thought on this 
matter is that, whilst both aim at a positive result, 
the result is in the former case much more limited 
than in the latter. Whilst the Greeks entertained 
the idea of a positive combination, they had a 
horror of the drepov, meaning boundless, endless ; 
they sought to limit or measure this conception, 
and applied mathematical ideas and analogies. 
The conclusion of the argument in the Philebus 
is that ‘the eternal nature is to be found in the 
measure, the measured, the suitable’ (66a). 

But at best this positive synthesis was only an 


1 Rep., Bk. ii., 375 C. (trans. Davies and Vaughan). 
2 Polit, 306-311 (trans. Jowett). 
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abstract idea in Greek ethics; in Christianity it 
is a concrete fact, realized in an actual individual 
life. 

Christian ethics excels all others in the factor of 
personal example, and this element in moral teaching 
is very important.1 Example is better than precept. 
The instinct of imitation is deeply seated: in the 
animal nature ; the young learn from the character- 
istic movements of the old ; hero-worship is native 
to the child mind. 

A personal example appeals to the emotions, 
invigorates the will, arouses the imagination, and, 
in fact, challenges the whole soul. Abstract precept 
may convince the reason and stir up the conscience, 
but it lacks the emotional inspiration of a genuine 
human model. ? 


1‘ This method is to some extent recognized in non-Christian systems ; ; 
in the ‘‘ philosopher king”’ of Plato, the “‘ expert” of Aristotle, the 
‘‘ wise man” of the Stoics, we have an imaginary embodiment of 
the ideal’ (Ottley, Christian Ideas and Ideals, p. 138). ‘As an edu- 
cational implement a bare theory of morals is sadly ineffective. Men 
require a living example; they need to see goodness moving and 
speaking before their eyes before they will believe and be saved. 
It is the founder of Christianity rather than the system who “ draws 
all men after Him.”” Nor was it in blindness that the cynics for the 
edification of their disciples whitewashed Hercules as a saint’ (R. G. 
Bury, in the International Journal of Ethics, April, 1910, p. 279). 

2*It is here, in the simple personal following of Jesus, that the 
strength of Christianity will always lie. . . . There has never been 
wanting individuals to show the world that it was possible to follow 
in His steps, and live externally the ordinary life of a commonplace 
citizen, while their souls within them are filled with their Master’s 
teaching, and overflowing with charity for all mankind’ (L. T. 
Hobhouse, Morals 1m Evolution, p. 526). 


Vv 


THE ETHICAL VALUE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH IN IMMORTALITY 


THAT the spirit of man survives death is a belief 
of mankind that is practically universal. The doc- 
trine in some form or other finds a place in every 
system of religion, but is not confined to divine 
revelation. The evidences on which it rests covera 
wide area ; science and philosophy each contributes 
its quota. 

Greek and Roman writers say much that is 
noble on the subject. Xenophon, the polished 
Grecian annalist, tells us that Cyrus on his death- 
bed encouraged his sons with the thought of his 
future existence.1 Plato describes Socrates, prior 
to his taking the fatal cup from the hand of the 
executioner, as calmly discussing with his friends 
on the soul’s immortality.2 He teaches frequently, 
and represents Socrates as teaching, that the soul 

1*Do not imagine, oh, my dear children, that when I leave you 
I shall cease to exist. . . . I can never suffer myself to be persuaded 
that man lives only while he is in the body, and dies when it is 
dissolved’ (Xen. on the Institution of Cyrus). 

2¢Those who have passed through life with peculiar sanctity of 
manners are received on high into a pure religion, where they live 
without their bodies to all eternity, in a series of joys and delights 
which cannot be described’ (Plato’s Phaedo). 

gt 
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of man is in its own nature ‘immortal and inde- 
structible.’ In the Timaeus? Plato adopts the 
Indian doctrine of the Transmigration of the Soul. 
Cicero, the great Roman orator, has several sublime 
passages expressing his strong hope of immortality. ° 
Seneca, the Roman philosopher, administers con- 
solation to Marcia, grieving on the loss of her son, by 
reminding her of the soul’s existence after death. 

We must not suppose, however, that the belief 
attained to great assurance or conviction in ancient 
Greece or Rome; many passages might be quoted 
expressing positive doubt. Even Cicero alter- 
nately believes and doubts.’ It is simply not 


1 ‘Wherefore my counsel is, that we hold fast ever to the heavenly 
way and follow after justice and virtue always, considering that the 
soul is immortal and able to endure every sort of good and every sort 
of evil’ (The Republic of Plaio, Bk. x. 621). See Bk. vi. 498; Bk. x. 
608-611 (trans. Jowett); see Phaedo, 105e-107¢; Meno, p. 81; 
Phaedvus, 245, 246. He uses such phrases as ux) a@dvaros Kai 
dvédeOpos, and agdvaros Huwy  Wux} Kal ovdérore dardAduTat. 

2‘ He who lived well during his appointed time was to return to 
the star which was his habitation, and there he would have a blessed 
and suitable existence. But if he failed in attaining this, in the 
second generation he would pass into a woman. . . . He would be 
changed into some brute who resembled him in his evil ways’ (Plato, 
Timaeus, p. 42). Cp. Protag. 323; Gorg. 523-525 ; Republic of Plato, 
Bk. x. 617 (trans. Jowett). 

3“ Oh glorious day! when I shall be admitted into the assembly 
of the wise and the good; when I shall make an eternal escape from 
this sink of corruption and this din of folly; when amidst the happy 
throng of the immortals I shall find thee also, my son, my Cato, best, 
most amiable of men’ (De Senectute). 

4° The sacred assembly of the Scipios and Catos who have them- 
selves despised life, and obtained freedom by death, shall welcome 
the youth to the region of happy souls’ (Ad Marciam, c. 25). 

®* But if we shall not be immortal, it is still desirable that man 
should become extinct at his own time, for nature has a limit of life 
as of all other things’ (De Senectute, xxiii.). 
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true to say that Greek or Roman philosophy gave 
the Christian Church its faith in immortality ; it 
could not give what it did not itself possess—a 
positive faith. 

The ancient Hebrews were very slow in gaining 
a hold of this hope. Their belief that virtue 
was rewarded by material prosperity kept them 
from looking beyond the grave. Job at one 
time speaks with assurance, at another with 
doubt. The psalmists vary in the same manner.* 
The Hebrew ‘Sheol’ conveyed no idea to the 
mind except that of a place where the departed 
existed, but in which, so far as can be judged, 
the personality was left ‘feeble and flaccid.’* 
To the Hebrew believer communion with God 
stood in the place of immortality. The belief 
in a future'life is not prominent in the Old Testa- 
ment; its view of future existence is shadowy 

1‘ Bor I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall stand 
at the latter day upon the earth: and though after my skin worms 
destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God ’ (Job xix. 25,26, A.v.). 

2* Yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is he? ... If a man 
die, shall he live again?’ (Job xiv. Io, I4). 

3° For Thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol; neither wilt Thou 
suffer Thine holy one to see corruption ’ (Ps. xvi. 10 ; see Ps. xlix. 15). 
‘For in death there is no remembrance of Thee: in Sheol who 
shall give Thee thanks?’ (Ps. vi. 5). ‘For I am a stranger with 
Thee. . . . O spare me, that I may recover strength before I go 
hence, and be no more’ (Ps. Xxxix. 12, nea 

4 There is a remarkable coincidence between the Hebrew Sheol 
and the Hades of early Greek literature. Like Sheol, it has no 
topography, except that it also is conceived of as an underworld of 
unrelieved gloom, in which existence is as dreary as the place, and 
souls survive as the mere images or shades of what the men were 
on the earth’ (Salmond, Christian Doctrine of Immortality, p. 129 ; 
fifth edition, p. 104). 
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and comparatively cheerless. After the Exile, 
when the sense of the worth of the individual had 
grown, the belief became more common, and 
Christ found it in existence. Josephus tells us 
that the Pharisees and Essenes held it. ‘God 
created man for immortality,’ says the writer 
of the Book of Wisdom (100 B.c.). In the New 
Testament the belief rises to a high stage of assur- 
ance and conviction. Christ’s words regarding the 
reality of a future life are very emphatic.* Socrates 
before his death longed for a divine word on the sub- 
ject?; Christ spoke that word. He everywhere 
assumes immortality,‘ and this is more significant to 
us than if He had attempted to furnish a logical 
proof. It is in the background of His emphasis of 
the value of the soul.» He brought immortality to 
light in the gospel.* St. Paul has no hesitation 


1The Pharisees believed that ‘the bodies are indeed corruptible. 
... But the souls continue immortal always’ (Wars, Bk. ii. 8). 
The Essenes ‘ make souls to be immortal’ (Antig., Bk. xviii. 1, 3, 5)- 
2° He that believeth on Me, though he die, yet shall he live’ (John 
xi. 25). ‘In My Father’s house are many mansions’ (John xiv. 2, 4), 
* For in the resurrection they neither marry, nor are given in matriage, 
but are as angels in heaven. God is not the God of the dead, put 
of the living’ (Matt. xxii. 30, 32; see John v. 28, 29, vi. 40). 
3“ Would that we could more securely, and less perilousiy, sail 
upon a stronger vessel or some divine word!’ 
4°He passes by all theoretic questions regarding the soul’s endless- 
ness. He gives no proof of the certainty of a future existence; He 
presupposes that existence’ (Salmond, Christian Doctrine, &c., p. 296). 
5‘ Fear Him, which after He hath killed hath power to cast into 
hell; yea, I say unto you, Fear Him’ (Luke xii. 5). ‘ How much 
then is a man of more value than a sheep?’ (Matt. xii. 12; see 
Matt. xvi. 26, Luke xii. 20). 
®* Who abolished death, and brought life and immortality to light 
through the gospel’ (2 Tim. i. 10, A.v.). 
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in reference to this doctrine, nor has St. Peter?; for 
the apostles Christ’s resurrection is a conclusive 
evidence that the dead shall be raised.* The 
Fathers of the Early Church were strong in the 
belief in immortality. The doctrines of ‘ The 
Final Judgement,’ ‘The Resurrection of the 
Body,’ and ‘ The Life Everlasting,’ form a vital 
part of the teaching of the modern Christian Church. 
The first two give definiteness to our views con- 
cerning the third. The New Testament writers 
assigned no end to this future life; the phrases 
used suggest that the thought of a final end never 
presented itself as actual or possible. There is 
no philosophical discussion of the subject in the 
book; such is not to be expected when we remember 
the conditions of the people for whom they wrote. 
The belief in immortality in its final issue is 
a victory of faith, especially of Christian faith. 
The final and perfect demonstration is not yet 
available; indeed, it may be questioned if 
1‘ Having the desire to depart and be with Christ; for it is very 
far better ’ (Phil. i. 23). ‘We have a building from God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal, in the heavens’ (2 Cor. v. 1). 
2° Unto an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled’ (z Pet. i. 3-5; 
see V. I0). 
3“ But now hath Christ been raised from the dead, the firstfruits 
of them that are asleep’ (x Cor. xv. 20; see ver. 23, Acts xxvi. 23). 
4God ‘ made man of an immortal soul and a body’ (Athenagoras, 
On the Resurrection, ch. 13; see chs. 23, 24, and 25). ‘I will use, 
therefore, the opinion of a Plato when asserting every soul is immortal ’ 
(Tertullian, Res. of the Flesh, ch. 3). ‘ For God governs souls not 
with reference, let me say, to the fifty ees of the present life, but 
with reference to the J’mitless age’ (Origen, First Principles, 


Bk. iii. 13). ‘The human soulis truly affirmed to be immortal’ 
(Augustine, City of God, Pk, xiii. 2). 
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mathematical certainty will ever be forthcoming, 
such is the nature of this truth. 

Revelation is a progressive process. Psychical 
research has already thrown a good deal of light 
upon spiritual existence, and there is still more 
to follow. 

The ethical value of the Christian faith in 
immortality is considered by most persons to be 
purely of a secondary and inferential nature; and 
it cannot be denied that its direct influence is seen 
in the realm of metaphysics rather than that of 
ethics. Still, it has distinct, if indirect, ethical 
value. 

It is necessary to the belief that the universe is 
governed by a moral ruler, and has a rational end 
—that is, an end that is absolutely good. The 
postulate of a personal God is essential to the 
Christian ethic, and personality implies will and 
purpose, direction towards an end which has 
value. + 

That purpose must be, to some extent at least, 
disclosed to our intelligence, else it might as well 
not exist at all. We do not expect to be able to 
fully fathom the divine purpose?; it is too vast for 


1°Tf human morality is a revelation, however imperfect, of the 
ultimate nature of reality, it must represent, not merely an ideal 
existing in and for the mind which is the ultimate source or ground 
of morality, but also the nature of the end towards which that reality 
is moving. The very idea of morality implies action towards an 
end which has value’ (Rashdall, Theory of Good and Evil, vol. ii., p. 213). 

2° For My thoughts are not your thoughts, ... saith the Lord. 
For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are My ways higher 
than your ways,’ &c. (Isa. lv. 8, 9). 
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our limited, finite minds. Still, we have the power 
as human creatures of setting values on things, © 
of recognizing to some extent what is good. The 
Divine Father will not utterly set our judgements 
at nought:; they must have some foundation in 
the ultimate reality. 

Now, if the present world is all that there is, 
are we satisfied that the end is absolutely good ? 
Can we say that the universe is under moral control? 

(2) When we consider thé amount of suffering 
in human life, and the weight of moral evil, we 
are appalled. These two factors enter so deeply 
into our experience that their enormity is recog- 
nized by all. The former touches every life in 
some form or other: many scarce know what 
freedom from pain and weakness mean. Moral 
evil has been the curse and ruin of multitudes. 
Now, if there is no life beyond the grave, nothing 
can justify the Creator for having called the 
universe into existence. Human life here, with 
its problems of moral evil and physical suffer- 
ing, would not be an adequate end, Even when 
we recognize that this life is a probation 
for another and better life, there are dark 
mysteries in connexion with these; but if this 
hope is taken from us, we are in total darkness. 
Only if we suppose that our present life as 

1 ‘What valid human judgements pronounce to be good must be 
part of the divine end, and the rest of that end must be such as could, 
consistently with the principles governing these human judgements 
of value, be pronounced good’ (Rashdall, Theory of Good and Evil, 


vol. ii., p. 213). 
G 
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human creatures has an end that lies beyond 
the present span do we find a rational explanation 
for it, and the most reasonable form such an end 
can take is the belief in the immortality of individual 
souls. 

(6) Much incongruity exists in this world in the 
relationship of good and evil with happiness and 
misery. There is a deep-seated feeling in human 
nature that goodness and happiness, vice and 
misery, should be joined together:; it permeates 
every department of life and every institution of 
our civilization in some form or other. Now it 
is admitted that there is a measure of moral 
retribution in this world*; but it is most imper- 
fect and inadequate, and the facts of life sometimes 
positively contradict it. The moral incongruity 
stated by the psalmist is ever with us.* The 
wicked prosper ; the virtuous are troubled. Poverty, 
reproach, and suffering have often been the lot of 
the righteous; riches, honour, and pleasure the 
portion of the wicked. Human laws aim at just 
retribution, but seldom reach it. The innocent 
sometimes suffer for the guilty; truth is often found 
upon the scaffold, and wrong upon the throne. 


1* For whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap,’ &c. (Gal. 
Wi. Oy. 

2° The notion, then, of a moral scheme of government is not fictitious, 
but natural, for it is suggested to our thought by the constitution 
and course of nature, and Ethe execution of this scheme is 
actually begun in the instances here mentioned’ (Butler, Analogy, 
p. 64). 

3‘ When I saw the prosperity of the wicked. ... They are not 
in trouble as other men’ (Ps. Ixxiii, 3, 5). 
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It may be said that goodness is its own reward, 
that the inner consciousness of virtue is a greater 
gain than lands or houses ; and there is much truth 
in this, but it does not meet the entire case. This 
consciousness of virtue is not the whole of human 
good. Besides, there is often a great deal of agony 
associated with it. The virtuous life has its con- 
flict: ; there is the sense of shortcoming, the pain 
of a scrupulous conscience, the misunderstanding 
of motives. Christendom has as its central figure 
a perfect Man, but He was the Man of Sorrows. ?* 
This incongruity has ever led men to look for 
final and perfect retribution in a future life. 
We find evidence of this in the literature of 
various ancient nations. It permeates the 
thought of India, ancient and modern, and takes 
the form of belief in the transmigration of the 
soul from one form of body to another until the 
‘consequences of acts’ may be fully worked out.* 
It is found in the records of ancient Egypt,‘ in 


1‘ For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against 
the principalities, against the powers’ (Eph. vi. 12). 

2 He was despised and rejected of men’ (Isa. liii. 3; see Mark ix, 
Ta); 

3° In order that the consequences of acts may be fully worked out, 
the soul must leave heaven and hell, and return to corporeal existence. 
Thus it has to pass through innumerable bodies, migrating into higher, 
intermediate, or lower forms, from a god to a demon, man, animal, 
or plant, or even a stone, according to its various shades of merit 
or demerit’ (Monier Williams, Indian Wisdom, pp. 66-69). 

4° The evil heart, or the heart that has failed to balance the feather 
symbolic of the law, was given to the monster Ammit to devour.’ 
(The Book of the Dead, by Dr. Budge, Introd., p. 107; see ch. 
xxxi.). 
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the Republic of Plato,: in Hebrew literature, * 
in the Old: and New Testaments.‘ Without 
the prospect of a future life this demand for perfect 
retribution cannot be adequately met. 

(c) There is an incongruity between the capacities 
of the soul and the brevity and uncertainty of 
human life in this world. God has endowed 
us with mental and moral gifts that are capable 
of great development, and He has given us in 
the universe ample opportunity to employ them. It 
is crowded with instructive material from which 
man evolves such sciences as geometry, dynamics, 
optics, astronomy, chemistry, and geology. To 
these displays of wisdom revelation adds its 
wonderful discoveries of God and His moral 
government. The treasures of knowledge thus 
opened up are absolutely unlimited; eternity 
itself cannot exhaust them. But the duration 
of this life is brief*; multitudes of promising 
young men have been killed in the recent 
war. In respect to this incongruity human 


1‘ Of piety and impiety to gods and parents, and of murderers 
there were retributions other and greater far, which he described... . 
And that they were being taken away to be castinto hell’ (Pi. Rep., 
Bk. x. 615, 16, trans. Jowett). 

2See Book of Wisdom (about roo B.C.), chs. ii, 23-iii. 8; Book 
of Enoch, p. 491 f. 

3‘ God shall bring every work into judgement’ (Eccles. xii. 14; 
see Dan. xii. I, 2). 

4 Matt. vii. 23, xiii. 40, 43, 49; Acts xvii. 31, xxiv. 25; Rom. ii. 
15, 76; Heb) vil 27k. 

5° The days of our years are threescore years and ten... . For 
it is soon gone, and we fly away’ (Ps. xc. 10). 

*(Hence there has arisen a fresh interest in, and conviction of, 
mmortality.) 
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nature is exceptional, Other forms of life come 
to full fruition in this world. The seed we sow 
reaches its perfection in the harvest; animal 
instincts their maturity within a limited range 
of time. Thus the question arises, Why should 
God ‘set eternity in our hearts’ if there is 
no eternity? If this world is all, the situation 
becomes absurd. The rational sense of man 
has not been slow to see this incongruity, and it 
has led many to believe in immortality who would 
not otherwise have done so. Matthew Arnold 
cannot believe that his father is dead.* 

(d) It is unreasonable to believe that the almost 
universal faith of spiritual men should be mistaken. 
There are two classes of men in the world: those 
whose outlook upon life is material, and those 
whose outlook is spiritual; there is the natural 


1‘ Their little all 
Flows in at once. In ages they no more 
Could know, or do, or covet, or enjoy.’ 

2¢ Were man to live coeval with the sun, 
The patriarch pupil would be learning still; 
Yet dying leave his lesson still unlearned.’ 

‘For half a century I have been writing my thoughts in prose 
and verse, history,’ &c. ... ‘ But I feel that I have not saida 
thousandth part of what is in me. When I go down to the grave 
I shall have finished my day’s work. Another day will begin next 
morning’ (Victor Hugo). 

3‘ Oh strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force, 
Surely, hast not been left vain! 
Somewhere, surely, afar 
In the sounding labour-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm.’ 
(M. Arnold, ‘ Rugby Chapel’). 
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and the spiritual man.t Now the former class 
always hesitates about immortality. The things 
of time and sense bound their horizon; they do 
not, as a rule, desire to live for ever. The latter class 
has an experience which transcends time. They 
have been drawn into fellowship with God who 
is eternal, and with an order of things that is not 
of this world; hence they possess a faith in im- 
mortality. There has always been a direct con- 
nexion between the measure of a person’s spiritual 
life and his confidence in a future state. It is 
surely incongruous to believe that the instinct 
of the materialist is better founded than the 
faith of the soul that has risen to the height of 
spiritual perception. If there be no future life, 
this sensitive, purified soul has blundered hope- 
lessly ; it yearns for, and aspires after, an object 
that is a mere phantom and shadow. The faith 
in immortality is a demand of the spiritual soul, 
securely based upon his ethical and _ religious 
experience? ; and therefore, unless that experience 


1“ That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which is born 
of the Spirit is spirit’ (John iii. 6; see Rom. viii. 5). 

_#* But he whose heart has learned to make answer to the Lord 
comes to find that the power of life and joy lives on with him while 
outward things are taking their course of obstruction or decay. He 
has a life exempt from being dried up, for it flows not from within 
himself, or from any part of the perishable creation, but from an 
ever-living fountain in the heavens’ (Dr. Hort, The Way, the Truth, 
the Life, p.99). ‘ Wherefore we faint not; but though our outward 
man is decaying, yet our inward man is renewed day by day... . 
While we look not at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are notseen; .. . but the things which are not seen are eternal ’ 
\2 Cor. iv. 16, 18; cf. Rom. viii. 23; John v. 24). 
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is unreal, the future life to which it points must 
be a genuine fact. Christ in us is ‘the hope of glory.’* 

We have seen that the facts of suffering and evil 
in the present world ; the disparities between the 
relationship of good and evil to happiness and 
misery, and between the capacity of the human 
soul and the term of life in this world; and the 
faith of spiritual men in immortality, all combine 
to show that this doctrine is necessary to our 
belief that the universe is rational, and that it 
is created and controlled by a moral being. 

It is quite true that in an irrational or immoral 
universe men might yield to good desires ; these 
would be as rational as anything could be in sucha 
universe, but they would lack true inspiration. If 
the ultimate reality of things is not moral in its 
essence, then man’s moral consciousness is dis- 
credited ; it is a voice crying in the wilderness.’ 
The faith in a good and righteous God is the very 
core of objective morality, and immortality is a 
necessary corollary of this faith. 

Faith in immortality increases our estimate of 
the value of the individual soul, and thus has an 
indirect ethical value. The high place that Chris- 
tianity has given to the individual is, in a measure, 
determined by its doctrine of immortality ; otherwise 


PCa 27. 

2 Marie Corelli, in The Mighty Atom, tells of a boy who had been 
taught that there was no God and no future life. He is anxious 
to do well, but becomes utterly discouraged. He argues that there 
is no use in moral conflict; no one cares; there is no reward or 
punishment; and ends by committing suicide. There is a profound 
truth underlying the story, 
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why should the soul excel all other things ? 
In Platonic idealism and Jewish religion the value 
of the soul and this belief were very closely con- 
nected. Kant had a profound respect for the 
human soul, and it is significant that he outlined 
a famous argument in favour of immortality. 
Thus he argues that an infinite task requires an 
infinite time for its fulfilment; therefore, the soul to 
attain toits true moral worth must be immortal. 
The Christian doctrines of the Resurrection and 
Future Judgement show that the future life is 
not a dim, shadowy existence, but a conscious 
life of the soul, in which the ego is continued, and 
all that is essential to a human being survives 
death.* Science has eradicated from Christian 
thought the belief in the resurrection of the present 
physical body. Such a belief had no place in 
Scripture,? but was a later accretion. Jesus laid 
great stress upon the value of the soul,‘ and His 
belief in its resurrection and immortal life lies in the 
background of most of His weighty utterances on 
the subject.s Plato uses this doctrine as a moral 


** Act so that you treat humanity in your person, and in the person 
of every one else, always as an end, never merely as a means’ (Kant). 

2‘ Marvel not at this: for the hour cometh, in which all that are 
in the tombs shall hear His voice, and shall come forth ; they that 
have done good, unto the resurrection of life,’ &c. (John v. 28, 29). 
“I know that He shall rise again in the resurrection’ (John xi. 24). 

5 See.z Cor. xv. 

4* Are ye not of much more value than they?’ (Matt. vi. 20, Xiet2¢ 
Luke xii. 24, 28). 

** For what shall a man be profited,’ &c. . . . ‘ For the Son of 
Man shall come in the glory of His Father with His angels’ (Matt. 
xvi. 26, 27, R.V.marg. cf. Mark viii. 37, R.v. marg.). 
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warning, aud urges the need of paying attention 
to the cultivation of the soul. Thoughtful men 
are bound to be influenced by this consideration. 
After a brief span at longest in the case of the 
individual man, material things will cease to have 
value, but his soul lives on for ever.’ The great 
work of this life is the growth of a soul, the build- 
ing of a character. This is the greatest thing 
in both worlds, the only abiding reality. Virtue 
requires conflict, and conflict a worthy inspira- 
tion and goal. Mr. H. G. Wells in one of his 
works denies personal immortality, and implies 
that it would make no difference as regards duty 
and morality*; but this is very much to be doubted. 
The poets are quick to realize the truth of this.‘ 


1°J£ the soul is really immortal, what care should be taken of 
her, not only in respect of the portion of time which is called life, 
but of eternity! And the danger of neglecting her from this point 
of view indeed appears to be awful... . But now, inasmuch as the 
soul is manifestly immortal, there is no release or salvation from evil 
except the attainment of the highest virtue and wisdom’ (Phaedo, 
TO7 ¢.). 
2° For the things which are seen are temporal: but the things 
which are not seen are eternal’ (2 Cor. iv. 18; see v. 7, Rom. viii. 24). 
8‘ TI am not the continuing thing. I personally am experimental, 
incidental. I feel I have to do something, a number of things no 
one else could do, and then I am finished and finished altogether ’ 
(First and Last Things, p. 80). Mr. Wells has changed his mind many 
times since this was written. 
4‘ The wages of sin is death: If the wages of virtue be dust, 
Would she have heart to endure for the life of the worm and the fly ?’ 
(Tennyson, ‘ Wages.’ 
‘Thou art shut ; 
Out of the heaven of spirit: glut 
Thy sense upon the world: ’tis thine 
For ever—take it.’ 
(Browning.) 
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Mr. F. W. H. Myers urges it in connexion with 
a famous interview with George Eliot.* 

This belief in the immortality of individual souls 
has inspired men to work for and serve humanity. 
Altruism and philanthropy have had this as their: 
most sublime inspiration; it may not be explicit 
in every case, but it is implicit and latent in most. 
To believe that the race is immortal, and that the 
benefits procured for one generation are passed 
by them to the succeeding, is an inspiring thought ; 
but it lacks the illimitable vision of individual 
immortality. One may improve the race, advance 
civilization, uplift moral ideals, and yet the ghastly 
spectre of death as the end of all progress, limits 
the horizon and lowers our conception of the indi- 
vidual soul. The thought of eternity gives a 
bent to the nature of true altruism, imparts a 


1°] walked with her once in the Fellows Garden of Trinity on an 
evening of rainy May; and she stirred somewhat beyond her wont, 
and taking as her text the three words which have been used so often 
as the inspiring trumpet-calls of men—the words God, Immortality, 
Duty—she pronounced with terrible earnestness how inconceivable 
was the first, how unbelievable the second, and yet how peremptory 
and absolute the third; ... and it was as though she withdrew 
from my grasp one by one the two scrolls of promise, and left me the 
third scroll only, awful with inevitable fates. . . . I seemed to be 
gazing, like Titus at Jerusalem, on vacant seats and empty halls 
(Modern Essays). 

**Ten minutes’ thought is sufficient to convince any rational 
man or woman what must inevitably follow in a world of animal 
rationalism where no souls were immortal. ... It could scarcely 
transpire otherwise than that ‘‘ euthanasia” should replace the care 
of the chronic sick and indigent aged’ (Jasper B. Hunt, B.D., Good 
Without God: Is it Possible? p. 513; see Burke, Reflections, &c., 
pp. 108, 109). 
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proper perspective and outlook, and tends to 
put social reform upon a solid spiritual basis.* 

The great missionary operations of the Church 
were originally inspired to a great extent by the 
thought that the souls of the heathen were in 
danger of eternal damnation; and though there 
has been much revision in that view within recent 
times, the belief that the effort is made to save 
immortal souls is still the central motive. 

The conceptions of reward and punishment 
associated with the Christian faith in immortality 
have genuine ethical value; in fact, the nature 
of these conceptions determine what the ethical 
worth of that faith shall be. By confining the 
argument to the conception of reward the issue 
can be simplified. There is a real demand of the 
moral consciousness that ‘virtue should be recog- 
nized and rewarded. When the true nature of 
this demand is understood, there is nothing in it 
to clash with the principle that true virtue must 
be disinterested. The former imperative, indeed, 
may be quite altruistic, as when we require that 
others should be rewarded, which we frequently 
do. Practically all the. great philosophers have 
recognized the justice of this claim. Kant em- 
phasized purity of motive until it bordered on 
vacuity ; still, in the Dialectic he defines virtue 

1‘ There would be less of the unrest, the unwise haste, the dis- 
appointment, which too often characterize and impede workers in 
the cause of social regeneration, if they were able to realize that even 


in the case of individuals there is a larger hope, a wider outlook, than 
this present life affords’ (E. M. Caillard, Individual Immortality, p. 3). 
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as ‘worthiness to be happy.’ God assigns to it 
its due meed of happiness. Plato, in the Republic 
(Book ii.), faces the question of the intrinsic 
value of justice; and to render the argument 
forcible he conceives of her as stripped of all her 
usual accompaniments, such as respect and honour. 
But in the tenth book Socrates requests that this 
admission should be dropped, and that the fact 
of the due merit and reward of justice should be 
recognized. Jesus Christ makes use of the idea 
of reward sparingly. In calling His disciples He 
did not offer worldly advantage; they were to 
share with Him in the passion for saving others. + 
He appealed to the heroic, and generally succeeded 
in His appeal.: 

But He certainly introduced the conception ; 
and to Him it was not‘ an external prize, given 
(as earth’s rewards are) amidst pomp and display, 
but rather the opportunity of completing and 
perfecting virtue, the natural development of 


1° Then, as the cause is decided, I demand, on behalf of justice, 
that the estimation in which she is held by gods and men, and 
Which we acknowledge to be her due, should now be restored to 
her by us’ (The Republic of Plato, Bk. x. 612, trans. Jowett). 

_ **Come ye after Me, and I will make you fishers of men’ (Matt. 
ly, 19). 

*‘ They wrong man greatly who Say he is to be seduced by ease; 
difficulty, abnegation, martyrdom, death, are the allurements that 
act on the heart of man’ (Carlyle, Heroes and H. evo-Worshtp, Lect. ii.). 
‘Religious rhetoric is apt to be far in arrear of the motives it seeks 
to express. . . . ‘‘ Unspeakable joys” has been but a phrase to 
convey the yearning of the soul for that perfection which is in- 
describable except so far as attained’ (Green, Proleg. to Ethics, 
Pp. 316). 
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goodness itself. The Beatitudes really give the 
keynote to the spirit of Christian morality.* 

Even the cruder conceptions of heaven and 
hell, though not in harmony with the true spirit 
of Christian reward and punishment, have educa- 
tional value. There are some types of persons 
to which they make a powerful appeal, coarse 
natures which need to be awakened out of their 
moral lethargy under the constraint of some strong 
emotion such as fear. Goodness has, indeed, 
intrinsic value, but one needs to have experience 
of it to realize the fact. The idealistic vision is 
a better thing than the excitement of the football 
match, but one cannot get the vulgar crowd to 
believe it. It is difficult to get men to take the 
first step towards virtue, and we must not despise 
the motive which impels them to take that 
step. 

In the moral education of children hope and 
fear play a large part. The parent connects 
the good act with some tangible reward, and 


1‘ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
for they shall be filled’ (Matt. v. 6). For same meaning see 
‘ Though He slay me, yet will 1 wait for Him’ (Job xiii. 15). 

‘ She (Virtue) desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky ; 

Give her the wages of going on, and not to die.’ 

(Tennyson, ‘Wages’; see Augustine, de serm. Dom. in monte, lib. 
ii., init.) 

2 But the ideas of reward and punishment are not therefore false 
and useless. They are deeply imbedded in the moral consciousness, 
and could not be relaxed or still more eliminated without serious 
detriment to human society ’ (Tulloch, Modern Theories in Philosophy 
and Religion, p. 262). 
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gradually leads on to the appreciation of the value 
of virtue for its own sake. 

Few would like to see the penalties of criminal 
law utterly abolished, although these have no 
relation to the majority of people. The value 
of the external conscience in society, of social 
approval or disapproval, affects us profoundly in 
our courses of action: what difference in principle 
is there between this and the higher tribunal of 
the judgement-seat of Christ before which we must 
all appear ?? 

There are many motives calculated to restrain 
men from drunkenness. There are the awful 
facts of the unbalanced mind, of the lost soul: 
these are high grounds; but there is also the 
lower plane, of the physical injury that drink 
causes, and we do not hesitate to teach children 
the hygiene of temperance. 

We must learn to associate pleasure and pain 
with the right objects ; indeed, this is an essential 
part of the education of life. In moments of 
severe temptation considerations of this kind often 
prevent moral disaster, and these moments are 
part of our common lot. After all, prudence is in 
itself not the lowest motive ; it is a real part of our 
mental constitution. To yield to mere animal 
impulse is much lower. It must clearly be under- 
stood, however, that these latter conceptions of 
reward and punishment have only educational value. 


** For we must all be made manifest before the judgement-seat 
of Christ’ (2 Cor. v. 10). 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS III 


The Christian ethic excels all others in the matter 

of its motives and dynamic. Professor A. S. 
Wilkins expresses his conviction of this supremacy 
very tersely and powerfully. ‘I have tried in 
the following pages,’ he says, ‘to give my reasons 
for believing that the Christian ethics so far trans- 
cends the ethics of any or all the pagan systems, 
in method, in purity, and in power, so as to compel 
us to assume for them an origin differing in kind 
from the origin of any purely human system, .. . 
not only because the system of Christian ethics 
transcends all others in purity, but because this 
perfect purity is reached by a scientific method of 
development, is based on a sure foundation, and 
has shown itself by far the most powerful help that 
the world has known for its regeneration. . 
It was much that Christianity based morality no 
longer on the shifting sands of speculation, but on 
the revealed condition and destiny of man, and 
spoke with authority on his end of life.’* 


1 Hulsean Prize Essay, 1869, pp. Viii., 146, 147, 148. 
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